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HE living room clock 
registered nine in 
slow, dolorous 
strokes, as if it re- 
gretted the passage 
of time. In the ad- 
joining bedroom an 
eager, old face eraned 
upward from the tumbled pillow, and 

turning toward the window that opened 
upon the stretch of dusty road, Grandma 

Sikes strained to eatch the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels. The effort taxed her, 
and after a few moments of tense expect- 
aney, she fell back into her former posi- 
tion of enforeed repose. 

“*Twon’t be long now,” she comforted 
herself. “The doctor ’Il soon be startin’ 
on his rounds. I wonder what Priscilla 
"ll bring today. Land! I wish I could 
see the doctor’s garden myself, with the 
posies a-blowin’ and the wind shakin’ out 
their sweetness. An’ I wish the doctor’s 
darter could a-seen my garden in its 


prime. Seems as if Amos might have 
spared it while I lived. There’d a been 
a sight of comfort in watehin’ the things 
that *d come up without tendin’. But 
there! Posies don’t mean much to Amos, 
nor to Jane neither. Father allus said 
*twould be a likely place for a chicken 
yard, but father knew how I'd feel with- 
out my posies, an’ he was proud, too, of 
my luck with ’em. ‘Taint to be ex- 
pected that, now I’m laid aside, Amos 
would ’ve saved a likely patch like that 
without a-gittin’ the good of it. Here I 
be a-complainin’ fust thing in the morn- 
in’, after the Lord gave me all those 
happy years among his growin’ things, 
an’ a husband who could understand.” 
Her old eyes turned eagerly toward a 
light stand, close by the bed, whereon a 
towering bunch of fading flowers stood 
in an awkward glass vase. She stretched 
out a trembling hand to turn the vase a 
bit, catching a gleam of blue that showed 
the survival of the persistent bloom. 
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“Tt beats all how them Delphinium hold 
on an’ keep a-comin’ out.” But, strain 
as she might, her finger-tips were baftled 
of their purpose. 

“Jane’s forgot to lift me up, an’ she 
hain’t taken away the breakfast things, 
neither. I wonder if she’ll be put out 
if I eall her. I s’pect she’s makin’ a 
cake for the strawberry fest’ble, an’ has 
clean forgot about its bein’ Priscilla’s 
day. But, there, she won’t want me to 
be eaught lookin’ like this.” Feeling 
that there were possibilities of discomfort 
either way, she lifted a tremulous eall of, 
“Jane! Jane!” reinforeed by the tinkle 
of a bell which she drew from beneath 
the pillow. 

For a moment the whirr of an egg 
beater drowned the ineffectual all. 
Then, in a pause, the summons reached 
the ears of the strenuous woman in the 
kitchen. “Sakes! What does mother 
want now, right in the midst of things? 
Old folks are so unreasonable. She 
knows I’ve got to hurry this cake.” 
With a despairing glance at the pile of 
breakfast dishes still awaiting attention 
she hurried through the living room, 
drawn by the insistent tinkle of the bell, 
the weak voice having subsided. 

“Well, mother, what’s wanted?” she 
asked, trying to modify the asperity of 
her tones, for something appealing in 
the wistful old eyes disarmed her. Full 
of activity herself, she had moments of 
realizing what it must mean to Amos’s 
mother, who had a record of former 
achievements that commanded respect, to 
be held helpless by a broken hip that re- 
fused to knit. She remembered, too, that 
it was in an eager service to herself that 
Mother Sikes met with her eruel fall. 

Sensitive to inflections, in these days of 
dependence, the old lady ventured to 
smile up into her daughter’s strained 
face. “I was sorry to eall, Jane, but 
it’s most time for Priscilla to git along, 
an’ I thought if you’d brace me up a 
bit, an’ give me a fresh eap, I could 
make out to slick up my hair.” 

Jane gave a hasty look about the room. 
“T’d clean forgot the doctor’s daughter,” 
she confessed, beginning to straighten the 
disordered bedelothes with rapid, deft 
touches. She put her strong arm under 
the shrunken shoulders and lifted steadily, 
slipping extra pillows beneath for their 
sipport. “There, I hurt you after all!” 
she said regretfully, as the invalid’s face 
mirrored an irrepressible twinge of pain. 
“Don’t try to brush your hair; I’ll slick 
it a bit an’ put on the ean, an’ later, when 


I’ve caught up a bit, I’ll do it over.” 

She moved swiftly about the room, 
straightening the shades, giving a hasty 
polish to betraying surfaces with her 
apron, until the room assumed a sem- 
blance to tidiness. And, through her 
swift movements, the old ears hearkened 
toward the road. 

“Mebbe she won’t come,” the weak 
voice quavered, disappointedly. 

“She ain’t failed yet. I don’t b’lieve 
she’s the failin’ kind,” Jane said reas- 
suringly. “ Better let me throw out these 
old posies now an’ scald up the vase.” 

Without waiting for consent, she caught 
up the fading flowers and made place 
for the vase amid the dishes on the 
breakfast tray. As she bent to take up 
the load she shot a swift glance toward 
the road. 

“T thought I heard wheels,” she said. 
“The doctor’s stoppin’ at the gate an’ 
Priseilla’s gittin’ out. Tl just have 
time to set these in the kitchen.” ; 

Swift steps came up the walk, and a 
moment later Jane swung open the 
sereen door of the living room to a 
dainty figure in erisp blue gingham, with 
a broad Leghorn hat framing the charm- 
ing young face. The girl’s hands were 
filled by a pyramidal bouquet of the type 
fast vanishing, wherein all the treasures 
of the garden found place at once, re- 
gardless of harmony of tint, while a 
basket swung on one arm. 

“Good morning, Mrs Sikes,” she said 
with contagious brightness. “ How is 
Grandma Sikes today?”’—adopting the 
village title. “Would she rather have 
these,” referring to the bouquet, “or 
these?” lifting the basket lid and reveal- 
ing masses of June roses still wet with 
dew. 

“These,” answered Jane unhesitating- 
ly. “It’s more like the bouquets she 
used to make for the fairs, an’ git prizes 
on ’em, too. She’s about the same, thank 
you. I expect there won’t be much 
change as long as she lives. I’m sorry 
not to set with you a while this mornin’, 
but I’m right in the midst of bakin’ a cake 
for the fest’ble, an’ I’m all behind with 
my work. Mother ’ll be powerful glad to 
see you. T ean’t git much time for her, 
what with the housework, an’ the chil- 
dren, an’ the poultry, an’ she gits pretty 
lonely. There ain’t much she ean do to 
help ’cept to darn the stockings. It 
pleases her to do ’em, so I let her, though 
it sometimes gives her a bad night. She 
looks forward to your comin’ week by 
week. It’s awful kind of you—with all 
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the calls on a young girl’s time—to think 
of a bedridden old person every week.” 

“Tt is a pleasure to me to come,” 
Priscilla answered with a sincerity that 
the elder, careworn woman could not 
doubt. “Don’t let me keep you a mo- 
ment. I'll go right in and spend an 
hour with her.” 

“Tll fill the vase,” Jane volunteered. 

“No, don’t do that—I nearly 
forgot. I’ve brought a new 
vase for her today, and I'll 
fill it at the pump.” From be- 
neath the mass of roses, Pris- 
cilla drew out a tall, green 
glass vase, capable of holding 
many stems in its tapering 
throat end, hurrying into the 
yard, she pumped cautiously 
until it brimmed with fresh 
water. For a moment she lin- 
gered, looking out regretfully 
upon the barren hen yard, 
which had usurped the place of 
glowing beds enchained in 
links of moss-grown walks—the 
old garden that “father” had 
laid out for his bride nearly 
sixty years ago. All gone with 
the breaking of the close tie 
by death. No, not all gone, for, 
at the further angle of the 
hen yard, a Madame Plantier 
rose broke into caseades of 
snowy bloom; and even above 
the awkward roofs of the hen 
houses shot the tall spires of 
a lovely clump of Delphinium, 
drawing down an echo of June 
skies to glorify the sordid sur- 
roundings of present-day util- 
ity by memories of former 
love and beauty. The pathos 
of the contrast blurred Pris- 
cilla’s eyes with tears as she 
passed from the flood of sun- 
shine to the little north chamber, and 
having deposited her burdens on the 
stand, she bent and kissed the worn face 
on the pillow. “TI wish you could see 
your Madame Plantier this morning, 
Grandma Sikes,” she said, cheerily. “ It 
is like a bridal veil.” 

“T used to call it my bridal rose,” the 
old voice quavered, “for me and Thomas 
brought it here from my old home, when 
we were fust married. I’m glad Amos 
spared that, but I don’t want to look at 
it, for I'd be seein’ what ain’t there, an’ 
t’'would hurt. What you brought from 
vour garden today, my dear? My, what 
a pretty bouquet! Most folks don’t know 


how to make up a bouquet nowadays 
—jest stick a mass of flowers, mostly of 
one kind, together an’ let ’em fall all 
wapsy. An’ what’s that-vase? Ain’t 
that elegant! Brought it to Grandma 
Sikes, did you? My, my!” The old lips 
quivered uncontrollably, for a minute, 
and the wrinkled eyelids reddened. “ You 
needn’t have done that, my dear; the flow- 


= Hurrying into the yard, she pumped cautiously until it brimmed 


with {resh water 


ers were enough. I enjoy ’em every min- 
ute. They're a powerful lot of company.” 

She took the floral structure in her 
hands and turned it slowly, gloating over 
each separate beauty—roses of all shades, 
foxglove, Delphinium, fringed with tran- 
sient poppies and starred with forget-me- 
nots—a bouquet without charm or beauty 
in Priseilla’s eyes, but a miracle of love- 
liness to the old gardener, whose garden 
was once the pride of the village, and 
who had formerly won recognition at the 
fairs with similar erections. 

As she spied each beauty she pictured 
for Priscilla again the lost charm of that 
barren waste, now devoted to utility. 
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Once again she walked, in spirit, amid 
the lavish beauty of June’s abundance, 
the garden paths carpeted with petals of 
crimson, rose and white—the spilled 
treasures of roses long since faded, while 
the waves of fragrance from Priscilla’s 
bouquet comforted the old heart like 
greetings from the dear past. 

For an hour the girl sat listening to the 
trembling voice, while from the distant 
kitchen came the clatter of Jane’s ener- 
getie catehing up, and in their hearts 
both blessed this young girl who so 


“ Priscilla sprang up the steps and grasped the p 


sweetly gave of her leisure and her sym- 
pathy to lighten the burdens that rested 
so gallingly on each. 

From Amos Sikes’s place the road 
dipped sharply, beneath over-arching elms, 
to the village below. Half way down the 
slope stood a tiny white house, its founda- 
tions buried in billowing grass, almost 
ready for the seythe. On the small porch, 
on the south side of the house, sat mother 
and daughter, the elder woman with face 
uplifted to the sun, while her delicate 
fingers groped among the peapods in the 

pan on_ her knees. 

With serupulous care 

she routed every em- 

erald sphere’ from 
each opened pod. On 
the steps, at her feet, 
sat Eunice Bowen, 
her kind, patient 
young face bent over 

a panful of potatoes, 

which she was swiftly 
paring. 

Occasionally) Eu- 
nice glanced up from 
her prosaic task to 
the sensitive face 
above, which, despite 
wrinkles and the 
signs of sorrow, yet 
seemed to shine with 
inward light. There 
was a curious eager- 
ness in the thin figure, 
as if alert to hear 
and hail the footsteps 
of passing joy. At 
sight of this strange 
expression Eunice’s 
face clouded’ with 
protesting pain. She 
put up work- 
worn hand and patted 
the seeking fingers 
above. 

“Tt’s a pretty day, 
mother,” she sighed. 
“Oh, if you could 
only see it!” 

“There, dear, per- 
haps I do see it in a 
way,” and the sight- 
less eyes turned in her 
direction. “It isn’t 
as if I’d never seen, 
as it is with some 
poor ereatures. I 
have the memories of 
other pretty days, 


ffered hand” and my dear daugh- 
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“* Are you having a tea party all by yourself?’ asked the fresh, young voice ” 


ter’s face. And there is the warm sun 
to enjoy, and the bird songs, and all the 
happy noises. I was just thinking how 
cheerful Amos Sikes’s rooster was feeling, 
and I ean picture their place as it used 
to be, since I can’t see it as it is. Dear 
child, there are so many things to make 
me happy, if one looks for them. You 
and I ean live so happily in the dear 
home I know so well, and there’s enough 
to keep us. Her face turned swiftly 
toward the road at the click of the gate. 
“Tt’s Priscilla,” she said with certainty, 
recognizing the lilt of the springing 
step. “ Pleasure always comes with her. 
I suppose she has been up to see Grandma 
Sikes, this being the day.” 

She set the pan upon the steps and 
rose, with a charming,. old-fashioned 
grace, to meet the newcomer. Eunice 
rose also, looking ruefully at her stained 
fingers. 

“Good morning, Priscilla,’ she said, 
cordially. “I hope you ean sit a few 
minutes with mother while I put these 
potatoes over.” 

Priscilla sprang up the steps and 
grasped the proffered hand in her vital 
young clasp. “It makes poetry of work 
when it can be done in such a lovely 
spot,” she eried. “I hope the peas are 
not all shelled—you are too industrious, 
Mrs Bowen. Yes, I’ll stay a little,” she 


said, in answer to Enunice’s question. 
Father has gone to Pride’s Hill, so din- 
ner will be a little late. “ Oh!” she eried, 
joyfully, “an oriole is building in your 
great elm. You'll have musie at your 
door. Ah, your grapevines are in bloom! 
Do come and enjoy them; and, arm in 
arm, the sensitive, eager-faced woman 
paced beside her weleome guest until they 
stood within the arbor, drawing deep 
breaths of the intoxicating fragrance. 
As thiey lingered, Priscilla spoke of the 
beauty of the gray, pink-tipped, dew- 
gemmed grape leaves in their first awak- 
ening, and of their amber, sun-steeped 
luxuriance in the fall; of the blue of 
the sky, of the glory of Grandma Sikes’s 
Delphinium, of the flash of black and 
orange as Sir Oriole darted through the 
caressing air. 

“There, I forgot! I have brought you 
a few roses, and have left the basket on 
the porch.” They hastened Lack, to find 
the basket’s contents still dewy. Mrs 
Bowen buried her face in the fragrant 
cluster, drawing deep eestatic breaths and 
thrilling under the touch of the satiny 
petals, while Priscilla deseribed the vary- 
ing tin‘s, selecting perfect blossoms of 
each variety for the touch of the identi- 
fying fingers. 

“Don’t I smell honeysuckle?” asked 
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Mrs Bowen eagerly, with a curious thrill 
in her voice. 

“Yes, our vines have just begun to 
bloom and I put a few sprays in the 
basket. Let me pin them on your dress.” 

As Priscilla bent over the blind face 
she was almost startled by the radiance 
that overspread it. She could not see 
the vision of the shy young bride of 
long ago, enveloped in the haunting fra- 
granee of her bridal wreath, and it was 
a memory too intimate, too sacred, for 
words. 

Priscilla dropped to the step, and in a 
moment, seeing that the vision was pass- 
ing, began to sing, softly, the dear old 
songs that Mrs Bowen loved: “ Mary of 
Argyle,” “Sweet Afton,” and “ Robin 
Adair,” until, wooed by the fresh, young 
voice, the straying thoughts were lured 
back to the present. 

As Priscilla rose to take her depar- 
ture Eunice returned from her homely 
duties, her eyes alight with gratitude 
to this other girl who could give her 
mother word glimpses of the surrounding 
beauty. Eunice was like her dead father, 
full of love and tenderness that found 
outlet in devoted service; but she lacked 
Priseilla’s gift of opening the sightless 
eyes to the charm and loveliness that in- 
vest the encompassing world to those who 
see beyond the commonplace, careless ob- 
servation into the realm of the ideal, a 
realm that held comfort to the mother 
whom she adored. 

As the two girls walked to the gate, 
Eunice trying to voice the gratitude she 
felt, Priscilla checked her. “ Why,” she 
said, “the world never seems so dear and 
beautiful to me as when I have sat with 
your mother for awhile. She has such an 
outlook upon those things that make life 
worth while, such cheerfulness, and such 
joy in sensations that leave us untouched, 
that I feel as if she had wakened a new 
set of powers. There, I nearly forgot! 
She is very anxious that you should go 
to the Tennant’s lawn party and fears 
you intend to give it up. Do go, and 
lest you be uneasy about her, our old 
Hepzibah will come up and stay with 
her. Her dry comments upon people 
and affairs always amuse your mother. 
I am going about four o’elock and ll 
look for you.” 

It was nearly noon, but that made it 
more impossible for Priscilla to pass the 
weather-beaten little house of Hannah 
Bascom, set back from the village street. 
There was something so genial and heart- 
warming about this woman, who, Priscilla 


told her father, always reminded her of 
“Sacred, high, eternal noon.” 

In the days of her activity she had 
played “aunt” to the entire village, en- 
tering into the joys and sorrows of 
others with an intensity that made them 
her own. Now, when failing strength 
curtailed her activities, her generous im- 
pulses of loving kindness found little 
outlet, and Aunt Hannah seemed to be 
stranded in a backwater of indifference, 
as the life of the village flowed on in 
seeming forgetfulness of the vital part 
she had once held in it. Priscilla could 
not forget that it was Aunt Hannah who 
had been with her mother in her hour 
of need, and taken the small, flannel- 
lapped bundle in her ehildless arms, 
treasuring her as a pearl of great price. 
Tt was Aunt Hannah, too, who had come 
to them in the dark days when Priscilla’s 
mother had closed her eyes to earthly 
joys, and, cradling the motherless girl 
in her eapacious lap, had given her the 
wordless comfort of a great and under- 
standing sympathy. 

“Well, honeybird,” came a_ rich, 
throaty voice from behind the vines that 
draped the tiny poreh. “ Couldn’t git by 
Aunt Hannah, could you? Here I be, 
settin’ an’ rockin’ an’ visitin’ with them 
who are gone these many years, an’ for- 
gettin’ that it’s time I was tendin’ to my 
dinner like a good housekeeper.” The 
creak of rockers and the pad 
of large feet accompanied the salutation. 

Priscilla dropped a kiss on the plump 
cheek that still defied the wrinkles of 
eare and discontent, though the erow’s- 
feet of merriment were deeply etched be- 
side the humorous eyes. Her hand lin- 
ered in caressing touch on the sleek bands 
of hair drawn back to a tight knot at 
the back. On Aunt Hannah’s ecapacious 
lap were ranged numerous daguerreo- 
types, interspersed with more modern tin- 
types, the collection spreading to the 
bench beside her. “ Guess you'll think I’m 
erazy, burrowin’ into the past like this; 
but, sometimes, it seems as if I was lin- 
gerin’ too long, dearie, so many have gone 
before me. I ean a’most count the old 
friends that are left, on my fingers, an’ I 
can’t git to see ’em often. enough to 
fairly count ’em as live friends, seein’ I 
puff like a porpoise if I stray much 
from home. So I set here an’ chuckle, 
an’ sometimes ery a bit over the old days 
—these picters bring ’em all back.” 

“Oh!” Priscilla caught her breath at 
this new opening for Aunt Hannah’s 
comfort. “ How I wish you’d talk to me 
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about some of our old daguerreotypes! I 
know so little about some of them and 
you must know so much. Would you 
tell me about them if I brought them over, 
a few at a time?” 

“Surely, pretty child! I'd admire to 
see ’em too. *Twould be somethin’ like 
visitin’ the old friends, an’ ’twould be 
somethin’ like a continued story, to be 
looked forward to from time to time. 
Bring ’em any day; you're sure to find me 
to home these days. I s’pose you’re goin’ 
to the Tennant’s lawn party this arter- 
noon. Tell me what you're goin’ to 
wear, an’ you ean tell me all about it 
when you come next. There, I’m actin’ 
as if a young thing like you had nothin’ 
to do but ’tend to the amusement of old 
persons like me. I’m afraid I take too 
much of your time as ’tis, my dear— 
you mustn’t let me git too selfish.” 

“ As if vou could ever be selfish, Aunt 
Hannah,” and Priscilla, perched on the 
bench amid the portraits of departed 
friends, reached across and patted the 
eushiony hands that had been so quick 
in loving service. “ You know, I have a 
great deal of time, since Hepzibah won’t 
hear of my doing mueh about the house. 
She had full swing while I was in eol- 
lege, and means to keep it. Then father 
is away so much—they call him way into 
the country. The gayeties of Durham are 
not so absorbing that I must forget my 
older friends.” 

“ Speakin’ of gayeties, puts me in mind 
I’ve never told you what a good time 
I had at the tea party vou gave for Sarah 
Spenee. When Sarah heard that Almiry 
Todhunter was comin’ to spend the night 
with her, she was all in a twitter, an’ 
came postin’ up here to me to talk il 
over. Sarah was always nervous, an’ as 
she gits older she seems to fly all to* 
pieces when she’s upset. It’s many a 
year since Almiry has visited here, an’ 
Sarah got it into her head that Almiry 
wouldn’t be complimented by her plain 
way of doin’. 

“The poor nervous little body fairly 
wailed: ‘Oh, I could manage for dinner 
and breakfast, but Almiry 7] expect me 
to invite in her old friends an’ my com- 
p’ny china ain’t what it was, an’ the din- 
ing table’s pretty unstiddy when the 
extry leaves are in, an’ I don’t feel equal 
to gittin’ up a big supper sueh as she'll 
expect. I hate to have Almiry think 
I don’t know what is fittin’!’ She twisted 
her poor little trembling hands until 
it made me ache. 

“Land o’ Goshen!’” T said. Almiry 
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must have changed a sight if she’d want 
to put you out so. Almiry was always 
a comfort’ble woman.’ 

“ Then, next day, Sarah was back agin’, 
an’ you never saw sich a change. Some 
little bird must have teld you what was 
goin’ on, but it was a good angel that 
put it into your heart to do what you 
did. Sarah’s cheeks were fairly pink, 
and she was as chipper as a sparrer when 
she told me you had invited Almiry an’ 
her an’ a few of the old friends who 
knew Almiry to tea at your house, an’ 
that you’d asked her to say what she'd 
a had if she’d been able to git up a 
comp’ny tea, an’ who she’d like to have 
come. When Sarah said she’d named me 
an’ Miss Peters and Widder Puffer, I bust 
right out, ‘Of course an old mountain of 
flesh like me ean’ git down to the doe- 
tor’s, Sarah, but V’ll be there in sperrit.’ 
I declare | felt powerful disappointed 
to think I couldn’t go, an’ when your 
father stopped at my gate next mornin’ 
an’ said he’d come early in the arternoon 
an’ fetch me, I could have eried for 
joy. It’s se many years since I’ve been 
to a tea party. My! How good things 
did taste—jest like old times—chicken, 
an’ ham, an’ hot biscuits, an’ tea, an’ 
quince preserves, an’ jell, an’ pound 
cake, an’ sugar cookies—jest like those 
that my mother used to make. A real 
old-fashioned tea, dear, an’ you slippin’ 
about an’ urgin’ things on us till we 
couldn’t eat another crumb, an’ Sarah 
settin’ at the head of the table an’ pourin’ 
tea jest as if ’twas her own party, an’ 
me settin? in your father’s place an’ 
lookin’ ag’in at that best snowdrop cloth, 
an’ the gold-banded china, an’ your ma’s 
weddin’ silver, an’ the pitcher of pinies 
on the sideboard. Why, it was most as 
if the dear old times were back ag’in, 
an’ when it came time to go I ecouldn’t 
tell you how happy I’d been, because of 
the big lump in my throat. Sarah was 
tickled to death. She runs in every few 
days to talk it over. I hav’n’t seen so 
much of her in an age. An’ Almiry said 
she hadn’t enjoyed anythin’ more in 
years than her visit here, an’ your tea 
was the eapsheaf. There, isn’t that your 
father? Yes, hurry child, he’ll be glad 
enough to pick you up. He couldn't 
relish his vietuals if he hadn’t you across 
the table to make his heart glad.” 

Madam Sloan was lonely and uneasy. 
The great house, with its beautiful ap- 
pointments and faultless service, seemed 
full of haunting shadows. “ Old, old!” 
she sighed, looking from the rare and 
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wonderful rugs on the polished floors 
to the rich mahogany ranged about the 
rooms, the inheritanee from generations 
of wealthy and discriminating ancestors. 
She rose and rustled across to a great 
mirror, and unheeding the tiny figure 
in gleaming satin, with shoulders draped 
with exquisite lace, she leaned forward, 
gazing fixedly at the fragile face framed 
in puffs of silvery hair. The seeking 
brown eyes looked back at her sorrow- 
fully. “Old, old!” she still whispered. 
“Nearly all are gone, and yet I linger, 
hedged about by the state that is a barrier, 
shutting out love and warm human sym- 
pathy and loving kindness. 

“T wonder if that pretty child under- 
stands just hat she brings to me in her 


- talk of college life, and her overflowing 


enthusiasm for modern ways. It is like 
a fresh breeze blowing through these 
silent rooms. I wish she’d come today.” 
She crossed to the Freneh window and 
stepped out upon the veranda, behind 
the stately pillars that made the old Sloan 
place majestic. On the lawn below old 
Juno, the peacock, trailed her gorgeous 
tail, as if in despair of an admiring 
audience. Madam Sloan looked wist- 
fully across the shrubbery that masked 
the graveled drive, still hopeful, seeing 
that the afternoon had not passed. 

“Will madam have tea served now?” 
asked a deferential voice at her elbow. 

“No Jeffreys,” the mistress said, in- 
differently, barely glancing at the cor- 
rect and elderly maid, whose decorous 
countenance offered no new interest. An 
instant. later, however, she had spied a 
familiar hat bobbing above the hedge 
that shut in the great place of the vil- 
lage. 

“Wait, Jeffreys!” she ealled. “ You 
may bring tea, after all. I see Miss How- 
land coming.” A new and ‘delightful 
idea occurred to her. Why not have tea 
served in the lovely, waning light of late 
afternoon, with gusts of soft air, laden 
with seent of roses, honeysuckle and new- 
mown hay, to lift the tea-drinking of un- 
ending, monotonous, solitary routine into 
a new region of poetry and novelty? 
Making sure that the hat turned in at 
the distant gate, she hurried to the win- 
dow whence came the clink of silver and 
china. 

“You may bring the tea table out here, 
Jeffreys,” she directed coolly, yet with a 
spice of mischievous delight at the ex- 
pression of disapproving surprise that 
this unexpected innovation produced. For 
weeks and months and years the tea 


table had stood in one spot in the rich 
gloom of the imposing library. This 
new plan seemed a scandalous novelty to 
the conservative Jeffreys. 

“T wonder if madam is_ breaking 
down,” she thought with a pang, as she 
lifted the low table out upon the piazza 
and deftly set the cups and silver in 
order. 

But a new light shone in madam’s 
eyes, and a little glow woke in the faded 
cheek as she rose and went to the steps 
to welcome her visitor. Priscilla ran 
blithely up to meet her and caught both 
delicate hands in her own, and swung 
them a bit, as if in good fellowship—a 
proceeding that seandalized Jeffreys, but 
delighted madam, since it seemed to link 
her with youth and joy and all the dear 
delights that the pomp and cireumstance 
of custom and inherited state seemed to 
keep in abeyance. 

“Are you having a tea party all by 
yourself?” asked the fresh, young voice. 

“No, dear child, but you and I will 
have one, which is much better.” 

“T’m just in the mood,” chattered Pris- 
cilla. “T’ve just come from another tea 
party, for I’ve been introducing my lit- 
tle neighbor, Teddy Barlow, to the ‘ mad 
hatter’ and the ‘ March hare.’ You may 
be Alice and I’ll be the other two;” and, 
with much drollery, she rehearsed the de- 
lightful seene as she ensconced her hostess 
so that the flickering sunlight should not 
blind the eager, brown eyes. She took 
off her wide hat as she drew up her own 
chair, thus giving » <eciightful sense of 
permanence and ..-» -sticity to the oe- 
easion. As Jeffre.s brought out the 
steaming silver kettle and a plate of hot 
muffins Priscilla dove into her work- 
bag and brought out a dainty box. 

- “T’ve brought you some fudge, dear- 
est lady, such as we made at college,” 
she said, laughing at the excited interest 
with which Madam Sloan tasted the 
unfamiliar sweets. And as madam 
brewed th rare tea and dispensed the 
delicate refreshment with the ease and 
charm of long-established custom, Pris- 
cilla chatted of other teas and spreads, 
of comical contrivance and amusing mis- 
hap, all bearing the college stamp. 

And, as she talked, Madam Sloan’s 
young heart claimed fellowship with this 
bright spirit of youth. She laughed, and 
by shrewd questions came more in tonch 
with a gayety and unconventionality that 
had ever been foreign to her experience. 
From college Priscilla passed to the work 
that was being done for the unfortunate 
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by her college friends; and, when she 
broached the subject of Madam Sloan’s 
participation in the work for some of 
the little sufferers, madam felt as if borne 
along on the rush of full waters. 
“Bless you, dear child,” she said, af- 
fectionately, laying her slender old hands 
on the girl’s shoulders as, on a lower 
step, Priscilla paused to take a regretful 
leave. “You bring the joy of life to 
a lonely old woman whenever you come. 
If my baby Eleanor had lived I could 
have wished her such a one as yourself— 


and life would have been rich indeed!” 


Priscilla looked back from the gate, 
to see the stately little figure illuminated 
by a shaft of late gold, while behind her 
towered the uncompromising majesty of 
the old Sloan mansion—a symbol of 
wealth, state and convention. 

“So lonely in the midst of it all!” 
sighed Priscilla, with tears in her eyes. 
“And so glad of a erumb of companion- 
ship!” Her heart was filled with a pas- 
sion of pity for those who, in old age, 
were so grateful for a link with youth 
and joy and the living interests of a day 
that seems to have no need of them. 


PF 


Laughing Philosophers 


By Arthur Guiterman 


BRAHAM LINCOLN 
was in many respects 
atypical American 
humorist, for he had 
his share of the grim 
humor which enabled 
the early pioneers to 
jest with diffieulty, death and danger; 
he had yet more of the gentle humor that 
flows from a sweet nature with gener- 
ous sympathies—the humor that loves 
that which it jests upon—and he had as 
much of the shrewd, philosophic humor, 
born of clear-eyed sanity and sense of 
proportion, which enabled him, by ludi- 
crous analogies, to present puzzling prob- 
lems in their true light, to dispel the 


mists of prejudice, and to end quarrels 


with mutual laughter. 

Mr Dooley—for nobody ever thinks of 
him as Finley Peter Dunne—occupies 
an exalted seat in the School of Laugh- 
ing Philosophers. For ten years and 
more he has discoursed to his ecountry- 
men on peace, war, society, polities, lit- 
erature, home life, cabbages and kings, 
and his preachments have been received 
with joy wherever English or near-Eng- 
lish is spoken. 

The good humor and tact inherited 
from a long line of Irish kings somehow 
enables Mr Dooley to deal freely with 
mooted questions without stirring any- 
one’s angry passions. He has a knack 
of presenting both sides of a ease and 
leaving his audience to decide for them- 
selves, thus completely disarming or 


muzzling dogmatism, Diseussing the 
rights and privileges of woman in Ob- 
servations by Mr Dooley, the tactful sage 
avoids controversial ground by the rhe- 
torical question, 

“What does a woman want iv rights 
whin she has priv’leges? .. . 

“They haven’t th’ right to vote, but 
they have th’ priv’lege iv econthrollin’ th’ 
man ye ilict. They haven’t th’ right to 
make laws, but they have th’ priv’lege iv 
breakin’ thim, which is betther. They 
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John Kendrick Bangs 
haven’t th’ right iv a fair thrile be a 
jury iv their peers, but they have th’ 
priv’lege iv an unfair thrile be a jury 
iv their admirin’ infeeryvors.” 
“If 1 eud fly, d’ye think I'd want to 


walk ?” 


George Ade 


Burges Johnson 


Well, Mr Dooley, unlike Mr Dunne, is 
a bachelor. 

Mr Dunne was born in Chieago in 1867. 
After wide experience in newspaper work 
in that city he eame to New York, where 
he is very busy helping to edit the Amer- 
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ican. Magazine and 
transeribing  fur- 
ther oracles of 
Martin Dooley., 
Until George 
Ade started to play 
havoe with the lan- 
guage of Shakes- 
peare and others 
in his Fables, no 
one fully realized 
the possibilities of 
slang as a medium 
for expressing the 
American idea. 
His philosophy has 
coneerned itself 
chiefly with our 
variegated social 
life, and the 
of one of his 
books, People You 
Know, — expresses 


more cheerful. 

“He hated to 
turn out the Light 
at Night and have 
all his Good Looks 
go to waste for 
Hours at a Streteh. 

“When Clarence 
had polished up 
his Rings and Stud 
with a of 
Chamois got 
into his Saek Suit 
with the up-and- 
down Stripe and 
put on his nobby 
white Hat with the 
black Band, you 
may think that he 
despised himself, 
but he did not. It 
was like breaking 
Home Ties for him 


the true inward- 
ness of his work 
before he fell from 
grace and became a playwright. Here 
is a typical piece of portraiture from 
True Bills, the subject being a_travel- 
ing salesman possessed with the fatal 
gift of beauty: 

“Whenever he unpacked at a Hotel he 
put a Photograph of Himself out on 
the Dresser so as to make the Room 


Finley Peter Dunne (Mr Dooley) 


to say good-by to 


Miss Carolyn Wells a Mirror.” 


As everybody 
knows, George Ade was born in Indiana-— 
Kentland, to be aceurate—in 1866, took 
a post-graduate course in slang while 
engaged in newspaper work in Chieago, 
and now divides his time between farm- 
ing in his native state and staging his 
increasing family of plays in New York. 

Readers of Tom Masson’s charming 


Wallace Irwin 
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little stories, light essays and graceful 
verse, would hardly suspect the author 
of being a constant student of the phi- 
losophy of Kant, Schopenhauer and Plato; 
yet a philosopher Mr Masson certainly 
is, and the depth of his philosophy is 
proven by this gem from his recent vol- 
ume, A Corner in Women: 


“Morro ror A MarriEp MAN. 


“Be sure you are right, then keep it 
to yourself.” 

Mr Masson has been a married man 
these fourteen years and more. Yet that 
he is far from being a cynical married 
man is shown by the graceful dedica- 
tion of the volume referred to: 

“This book is dedicated to three 
friends: 

“To Cupid, who came to stay with me. 

“To the Wolf, who sniffed at my door 
and honored me with his absence. 

“And to the Stork, who brought me 
what I most desired.” 

Mr Masson was born in Essex, Con- 
necticut, in 1866. He has had a wide 
and varied experience as a traveler, bus- 
iness man and newspaper writer, and 


May Isabel Fisk 


since 1893 has been the editor of Life. 

On the coast of Maine, fifteen miles 
north of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
John Kendrick Bangs is working and 
playing in accordance with a philosophy 
of life that is best expressed in his own 
verse : 

THE WORD 


Today, whatever may annoy, 

The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy: 
The joy of life; 
The joy of children and of wife; 
The joy of bright blue skies; 
The joy of rain; the glad surprise 
Of twinkling stars that shine at night; 
The joy of wingéd things upon their 

flight ; 
The joy of noonday, and the tried 
True joyousness of eventide; 
The joy of labor, and of mirth; 
The joy of air, and sea, and earth— 
The countless joys that ever flow from 
him 

Whose vast beneficence doth dim 
The lustrous light of day, 
And lavish gifts divine upon our way. 

Whate’er there be of Sorrow 

I'll put off till Tomorrow, 
And when Tomorrow comes, why then 
will be Today and Joy again! 
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It is useless to try to 
summarize the qualities 
of an author of twenty- 
eight diversified books, 
but everyone has met 
some of Mr Bangs’s 
quaint ghosts, amusing 
mortals transecen- 
dental inventions. Mr 
Bangs was born in 1862 
in Yonkers, New York, 
and is not old enough 
to have outgrown his 
early ambition “to do 
his best work all the 
time and to make to- 
day’s effort better than 
yesterday’s.” 

If he had no other 
claim to distinetion it 
would be sufficient that 


Hashimura Togo, known to the police as 
while 
turning out Rubaiyats, love sonnets ot 
ear conductors and the like, that financial 
sueecess may be achieved by writing verse. 


Wallace Irwin, has demonstrated 


Anybody ean do it if only he has 
the facility, wit and fertile inven- 
tion which some good fairy up in 
Oneida, New York, gave Mr Irwin 
thirty-three years ago. Although 
his pen has been very busy, both 
in California and New York, ever 
since he left Leland Stanford uni- 
versity, Mr Irwin began writing 
prose by way of variety only two 
years ago. In his letters of a Jap- 
anese Schoolboy in _ Collier’s 
Weekly, Mr Irwin, as Hashi- 
mura Togo, has created a new 
form of humorous _ literature 
adorned with gorgeous exotic 
flowers of Japanese English 
eulled in California gardens. 
Here is one of Mr Hashimura’s 
lyries, peculiarly suited to the 
season. It expresses (perhaps) 
Mr Irwin’s philosophy of life: 


“If Grasshop Bugs was morely 
searce to see 
And human persons was not 
used to its 
Remarkabilious ways, all world 
might be 
Admiring of his limbs the way 
they fits. 


“But Grasshop Bugs has got 
around so thick 
That persons sweep them up 


Gelett Burgess 
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in pans and pails, 

And Poets, while them 
lovelus Grasshops 
kick, 

Are somewhieres else 

admiring Niglhtin- 
gales.” 

In his American An- 
thology, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman hinted, 
though with an interro- 
gation point, his belief 
that Oliver Herford 
was born in Fairyland. 
But while mueh of his 
work bears out that 
idea, Mr Herford him- 
self has an impression 
that his birthplace is 
in Sheitield, England: 
but as for his age, that 


changes with the weather, and he has 
decided to forget the day and month 
beeause of an aversion to birthday gifts. 
But this does not prevent Mr Herford 
from produeing graceful drawings, anid 
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embodying the quaintest 
coneeits in verses of flaw- 
less workmanship. Mr 
Herford himself would 
never choose this little par- 
ody of Herrick’s “ Gather ye 
rosebuds,” as representa- 
tive of his work, but it is 
quoted on the guess that it 
comes near to expressing 
his philosophy : 


“Gather Kittens while you 


may, 
Time brings only sor- 
row; 


And the Kittens of today 
Will be Old Cats tomorrow.” 


That Mr Herford is an expert in zo- 
dlogy, everyone who has seen his Child’s 
Primer of Natural History will be ready 
to testify; his insight into the newer 
science of seismology is shown by his 
observations on “The Bashful Earth- 
quake ;” and his fortheoming work, The 
Simple Jography, will teach the geo- 
graphical societies several 
things they did not know be- 
fore. 

Dees anyone doubt that 
Geleit Burgess, he of the 
equally ready pen and pencil, 
is an adept in philosophy? 
Read his famous essay, Are 
You a Bromide? and be con- 
vineed that he is a social phi- 
losopher of great analytic 
power. Peruse his disserta- 
tions on the nature and char- 
acteristics of Goops” and 
know him as a moral philoso- 
pher of a most practical bent. 
Chant his touching lyrie on 
the “ Purple Cow ”—but no! 
Mr Burgess has threatened 
dire penalties for any further 
repetition of that master- 
piece, so let us be satisfied 
with quoting this contribution 
to the philosophy of content: 
“T’d rather have fingers than 

toes ; 

I'd rather have eyes than a 

nose ; 
And as for my hair, * 
I’m glad it’s all there—~ 

Vll be awfully sad when it 

goes.” 


Having been born in Bos- 


ton, in 1866, Mr Burgess Courtesy of the Bookman 


Ellis Porker But'er 


comes honestly by his phil- 
osophical tendencies, though 
these have, perhaps, been 
somewhat modified by resi- 
dence in California. 

In 1869 Ellis Parker But- 
ler had the advantage of be- 
ing born in Muscatine, 
Iowa, where, presumably, he 
first made the acquaintance 
of Eliph’ Hewlitt, the book 
agent who is so wedded to 
his profession that he sim- 
ply can’t help selling “Jar- 
by’s Eneyelopedia of Know]l- 
edge and Compendium of 
Literature and Art” to all comers. Since 
then Mr Butler has perfected his knowl- 
edge of book agents, pigs, pies and other 
commodities as an editor in New York 
and as a suburbanite in Flushing. 

Mr Butler’s humor is of the rare sort 
that depends not on verbal quirks or 
funny speeches, but on amusing situa- 
tions and skillful delineations of normal 
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characters. Even the express agent in 
Pigs Is Pigs, who learns to his sorrow 
that the guinea pig is a totally different 
proposition from the common or garden 
pig, is a perfectly natural and repre- 
sentative express agent. 

Presumably Charles Battell Loomis is 
at present chasing a tennis ball at his 
aneestral home in Torringford, Connecti- 
cut, oceasionally pausing to write a book 
or so as a stepping stone toward what he 
frankly admits is his chief ambition— 
to become America’s pet humorist. 

Mr Loomis derived his sense of humor 
from a long line of colonial aneestors 
who learned to jest with their troules, 
He was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1861. It was only after an arduous 
business eareer of twelve years that in 
1891 he burst into literature, but he has 
been making up for lost time ever since 
with tales of Yankee Enchantments, stor- 
ies of good cheer, and Just Rhymes. 

To appreciate Mr Loomis’s humor it is 
really necessary to hear him recite the 
story of “the leddy with the goold finger 
nails.” Yet the spirit that animates him 
may be partly inferred from this extract 
from the preface to his recent book, Cheer 
Up: 

“Cheer up. You may yet pass with- 
out a condition. 7 

“Cheer up. She may accept if you 
ask her again. 

“Cheer up. What if it was a girl? 
Isn’t a good girl better than a bad boy? 

“Cheer up. Diogenes would have 
found him at the eapitol. I mean it. 

“Cheer up. Send it to another edi- 
tor. 

“Cheer up. He loves you still. That’s 
the trouble. 

“Be kind to the rich.” 

Tf at this present moment Burges John- 
son isn’t editing Jxdge or helping edit 
Lesli’’s Weekly, he is either digging clams 
at his home in Port Washington, Long 
Island, or romping with his family, whieh 
consists of one small, fairly white girl 
and one large, dark dog, both of. whom 
have inherited a sense of humor trans- 
mitted from historie John Alden through 
many generations of Americans, mostly 
clergymen. 

Mr Johnson shows at his best in the 
tender humor of his poems of child life, 
and very likely you would prefer sueh lit- 
tle gems from Rhymes of Little Boys as 
“Bed-Time,” or “Was You Ever 
Spanked?” But in sheer perversity the 


untitled epilog to the book is here set 
down: 
“The Flea 

Is wee 

But, merey me! 

It’s just as big as it can be. 

If bigness was 

As bigness does, 

’Twould be as big as—Dear me, Suz!” 

Mr Johnson, by the way, is a Ver- 
monter born and is ouly going on thirty- 
one. 

Carolyn Wells!—hasn't someone re- 
marked the significance of that name, so 
appropriately suggestive of babbling 
brooks, rippling lakes and other inear- 
nations of sparkle, musie and laughter? 
Miss Wells must be fairly in Europe by 
this time, so there is no danger in saving 
that no one today is writing vers d 
société of more brightness and originality 
than hers. This is a very insufficient 
sample from Idle Idyls: 

LEFT. 
The sky is blue, the sea is bright 
The waves are daneing with delight, 
The earth is glad, my heart is gay, 
Sweet Kitty Somers comes this way. 


The sky is dark, the sea is vray, 

It is a gloomy, doleful day, 

The earth is sad, and sad am T. 

Miss Katherine Somers passed me_ by. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon is perhaps 
hest known for her stories of child life 
and her poems for ehildren, so full of 
spontaneous fun, and showing so clearly 
that the writer has not lived long enough 
to forget how she herself theught and 
felt as a child. But Mrs Bacon is also 
among the fabulists. There is much 
shrewd observation in her Fables for 
the Fair, notab!y in the tale of the woman 
who, not wishing to be thoueht uncom- 
fortably intellectual, expressed dis- 
taste for Ibsen and Maeterlinck, thereby 
Winning her visitor’s approval; but when 
she depreciated Shakespeare— 

“Nay, nay. said the Man, ‘this is 
Too Much. Not to understand Ibsen 
shows that you are a Good Woman; to 
think Maeterlinck silly angurs Well for 
your Intelligence, but not to see Much 
Sense in Shakespeare implies that you 
are Unedueated.’ ” 

“And he did not Call Again.” 

Beatrice Herford (Mrs Sidney Wil- 
lard Hayward), sister of Oliver Herford, 
is best known for her readings of her_ 
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monologs humorously representing “ The 
Shop Girl,” “ The Sociable Seamstress ” 
“The Bazaar,” and other familiar types 
and seenes. May Isabel Fisk has also 


- 


won fame both at home and abroad as an 
interpreter of her own monologs, “ The 
Talking Woman” and others humorous 
and dramatic. 


Dust-Free Corners 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


ANY people still do not 
realize the benefits of 
the metal or steel corner 
bead in the _ house. 
Where a few years ago 
the old wooden corner 
bead, shown in seetion 
in the first illustration, was invariably 
used, now the sharper angle provided by 
the steel or metal strip is being employed 
in nearly all important residence work. 
While any of these metal corner beads 
(see Figures 2 and 3) are slightly more 
expensive than the old-fashioned wooden 
strip, yet as in the small house they are 
comparatively few in number, this slight 
additional expense is only proportionate 
and should not prevent their wider use. 
The disadvantages of the wooden bead 
are shown in Figure 1. At A the plaster 
is shown running on to the bead in a 
narrow edge which eracks away from the 
wood and breaks off. If eut back by 
the plasterer when finishing (the better 
structural method), as at B, this feather 
edge and consequent break does not oe- 
eur, but the results on the rounding an- 
gle are certain to cause a erack in the pa- 
pering that is unsightly and objectionable, 
while the soft wood exposed on the angle 
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is likely to be chipped and splintered in 
moving the furniture. 

The metal corner bead, when once set 
in place, is practically indestructible. 
It brings the plaster on the projecting 
corner of the wall to a sharper angle, 
while by its shape it ties in and protects 
the softer plaster on each side without 
occasioning the thin feather edge that 
breaks off when brought up against the 
wooden strip. In Figure 2 is shown a 
scheme where a narrow little I beam 
runs up and down the edge, fastened 
back against the corner by metal clamps 
every two or three feet, so allowing the 
plaster to go through ‘and tie together 
back of the corner angle iron, whieh is 
separated by a clear space from the lath 
back of it until the plaster is applied. 

In Figure 3 is shown a different sys- 
tem, where the metal strip is continuous; 
but here the same plaster tie is effected 
by holes cut through back of the corner 
angle, so that in the use of either or 
both of these metal strips the plaster is 
much more firmly held together, and held 
in place, than is the case with the wooden 
strip shown in Figure 1. When pa- 
pered, the wall does not break at the 
corner as it will with the wooden bead. 


A comparison of the old-fashioned wooden corner bead, shown in Figu:c 1, and the modern metal bead, 
shown in Figures 2 and 3 
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“*It is perfectly evident to me,” said Wickes, “that unless you get away for a few weeks’ rest, you're 


going to break down 


Baby’s Fate 


By ‘Tom Masson 


Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson 


TIS perfectly evident to 
me,” said Wickes, * that 
unless you get away 
for a few weeks’ resi 
you’re going to breik 
down. Besides.” he 
added, as if it was au 
afterthought, “I need a change myself.” 

“ How ean I get away,” exclaimed Mrs 
Wickes with the irritability of a settled 
fatigue, “ when, as you know, no decent 
hotel will take the baby? Besides, we 
ean’t travel with a baby anyway. And 
we certainly can’t leave him alone.” 

This being the Wickes’s first baby, her 
anxiety was pardonable. 

Wickes laughed. 

“Tt certainly does take a woman.” he 
said, “to ereate a lot of foolish diffieul- 
ties. You don’t seem to have the power 
of getting right at the result vou want 
to accomplish, beeause certain convention- 
alities stand in the way. Now, it is nee- 
essary for both of us to get a rest. The 


baby interferes. Why not, then. place 
the baby where he will be taken even bet- 
ter care of than he is at home?” 

“What do vou mean?” 

“T mean te send him to the hospital. 
You know all about it. You've been there 
yourself. It’s their business to take eare 
of babies. They've got it down to a sei- 
ence. He’il be a great deal safer there 
than anywhere else; and then, with no 
anxiety about him, we can go off and 
recuperate.” 

Mrs Wickes lifted her hands in hor- 
ror. 

“T wouldn't dream of such a dreadful 
thing!” she exclaimed. 

“Of course you wouldn’t. It’s alto- 
gether too practical. Well, then, that be- 
ine the case, let’s do the next best thing. 
Of course you wouldn't Jeave him with 
the nurse.” 

“No, indeed. JT have every reason to 
believe that Margaret is a faithful girl, 
but she has had no hospital training, 
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and besides, my dear, you know you 
simply can’t trust the ordinary child’s 
nurse. Everybody says so.” 

“You admit it’s important that we 
should go?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then suppose we get a trained nurse 
to come in and supervise things. Would 
that make you feel better?” 

Mrs Wickes’s face brightened. 

“That might do,” she said. “ But, of 
eourse, she wouldn’t run the house, or do 
anything. Then, you know, it never could 
be like one of the family. They don’t 
take the real interest.” 

Mrs Wickes was in that nervous eondi- 
tion where everything bothered her. Her 
husband, however, was bound to forestall 
every objection. 

“Well now,” he exelaimed, “T tell you 


what! We'll get a trained nurse to look 
after the baby in addition to Margaret, 
the regular nurse! And then, in addition 
to the trained nurse, I'll ask Aunt Ade- 
laide to come here and stay.” 

Aunt Adelaide was a maiden aunt of 
great intelleet and orderly habits, who 
lived near by. 

“Good gracious!” eried Mrs Wickes, 
“she doesn’t know about babies.” 

“She doesn’t have to,” replied Wickes 
triumphantly. “ That part is taken care 
of by. the others. She aets as a personal 
representative of the family. She’s 
methodieal and will run the house like a 
business. I know she’d be delighted be- 
eause she’s always borrowing books from 
my library and this will give her an op- 
portunity to ransack it to her heart’s 
content. Don’t you see, my dear girl, 


“** Margaret, the ordinary nurse, resented the trained nurse's interference ’” 
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what a grand combination this makes? 
Every objection is met. Every point 
covered.” 

“It does appear to be all right,” said 
Mrs Wickes, who actually seemed almost 
disappointed to think there was a solu- 
tion to their problem. 

“Well, then, we'll carry it right out.” 

The arrangements were rapidly made. 
A trained nurse was engaged. Aunt 
Adelaide was consulted and gracefully 
consented to take charge. And on a 
bright sunny morning, two days later, the 
Wickeses bade good-by to what bore upon 
its face unmistakable evidences of being 
a perfectly conducted household. 

Aunt Adelaide, with a volume of 
Browning in one hand and a grocer’s ae- 
count book in the other, beamed upon 
them from the door. Margaret held up 
the baby at the window to shake a 
“dada,” while the trained nurse waved 
her handkerchief. 

“What a grand time we'll have!” ex- 
claimed Wickes. “ Nothing but complete 
forgetfulness of care for two weeks.” 

And they did have a grand time. Only 
at the end of ten days Mrs Wickes got 
homesick very suddenly, and Wickes, be- 
ing afflicted in the same manner at the 
same moment, they hurried back home 
without warning. 

They arrived at the house. 

They hurried to the door. 

They rang the bell. 

The door was opened by Aunt Adelaide 
in person. Her beloved Browning was 
still in her hand. 

“Why, mv dears,” she cried. “ Why 
back so soon?” 

“We just wait.” exclaimed 
Mrs Wickes. “ Where is the baby?” 

Aunt Adelaide looked gently at one and 
then the other. 

“ Quite safe,” she said placidly. 

“Ts he upstairs? Where's Margaret? 
Where’s the trained nurse?” 

Aunt Adelaide smiled. “Now don’t 
disturb yourself,” she said. “ Everything 
is all right, as I have written you. Some 
changes were necessary, which I didn’t 
think it would be wise to worry you 
about; but, I assure vou, everything is 
quite correct.” 

By this time Mrs Wickes was almost 


beside herself with anxiety, Aunt Ade- 
laide’s calm but mysterious manner only 
made her more hysterical. 

“ Quick!” she cried. “ What has hap- 
pened ?” 

Her husband restrained her. 

“Can't you contain yourself,” he said, 
“and give Aunt Adelaide a chance? It’s 
absolutely necessary for her to proceed 
in an orderly manner. Come now, Aunt 
Adelaide, tell us the whole story from the 
beginning. And do you, my dear, listen 
patiently.” 

Aunt Adelaide removed her spectacles 
calmly to wipe them off. 

“ The whole affair is quite simple,” she 
said. “You had searcely been gone be- 
fore Margaret, the ordinary nurse, re- 
sented the trained nurse’s interference 
with the baby. She said it was her baby 
and she wasn't going to be bossed by 
any trained nurse. On the other hand 
the trained nurse declared she had been 
hired for this purpose, and wasn't going 
to be insulted by an ordinary nurse. 
Hearing the dispute—which I can assure 
you was quite distracting—l inquired the 
difficulty, whereupon they beth simul- 
taneously appealed to me. I told them 
they must settle it between them. as this 
was entirely out of my provinee. Where- 
upon they both packed up their clothes 
and left.” 

“Oh! Oh!” almost shrieked Mrs Wickes. 
“And what did you do with the baby? 
Is he here? Where is he?” 

“Tm coming to that.” said Aunt Ade- 
laide placidly. “ Not having a practical 
acquaintance myself with the care of in- 
fants, in the emergency there seemed but 
one thing to do. T took the baby at once 
to the hosnital—an exeellent institution, 
whieh I have every confidence in, having 
been on the executive board myself for 
vears, and he has been there ever since, 
in splendid condition. Last week, they 
just informed me by telephone, he gained 
eight ounees, which I believe is excellent 
and quite normal.” 

Wickes turned to his wife. ‘“ You see, 
mv dear.” he said solemnly, “ that, after 
all. Aunt Adelaide and myself are the 
only ones who really know how to take 
care of that baby.” 
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“ The little stone house guarded by great trees" 


A Lodge in Fairyland 


By Elizabeth A. Irwin 


ANE and I pulled up one 
night at a tavern that had 
been famous when an an- 
cient eanal was in its glory; 
the old inn now did duty 
for visiting fishermen and 
chanee strangers. The next 
morning, when our genial hosts led us 
across a brook and up a wooded path and 
presented us the free use for all time of 
the deserted lodge on a neglected estate, 
we realized that we had found enchanted 
ground. Of course Jane and I, humble 
toilers that we were, would never: have 
dared to refuse sueh a gift of the gods 
even if we had not been enthralled by the 
first glimpse of the little stone house 
guarded by great trees. Onee we had ex- 
plored the tiny eottage and discovered 
the low-ceiled living room with its huge 
fireplace and swinging erane, the crooked 
stairway and the quaint upper story, we 
recognized it as the spot we had always 
dreamed of, and were only afraid the 
place might vanish before we could re- 
turn to elaim it. 

When, a number of weeks later, with 
trunks packed and farewells disposed of, 
we ‘boarded the train for our mysterious 
fairyland, the praetieal diffieulties that 
might beset our adventure for the first 


time loomed before us. We were poor, 
of course, for Jane had spent her last 
royalties in advanee, and I had insisted 
that spring on painting for fame with 
a seorntul indifference to fortune. As 
the train carried us away from our fam‘l- 
lar haunts, Jane voiced the first mis- 
giving. 

“You know, there is nothing in the lodge 
but an iron teakettle,’” she announeed. 
“Suppose we shouldn’t have enough 
money to buy furniture with. Everyone 
has told us how expensive it is to set 
up an establishment, and the things we 
have in our trunks won’t go very far.” 

“And what’s more,” I groaned, “ we 
don’t know a thing about cooking, and 
I suppose we can’t live on Welsh rabbit 
and afternoon tea.” With a sigh I 
thought of our favorite restaurants that 
were growing more distant each moment. 

Thus prepared for the worst, we drew 
up a delayed estimate of the articles nec- 
essary to make the lodge habitable, took 
a frightened survey of the details of 
country housekeeping, and fell to count- 
ing up our money with the anxiety of 
misers. 

“Well, it won’t be the first time we’ve 
been in a hole,” declared Jane at last with 
cheerful resignation. “I expect we'll 
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survive. We always do. if we ean’t 
furnish the house we’l live in the woods, 
And as for food there are always roots 
and_ berries.” 

But for the present our fears proved 
ungrounded. We entered fairyland, to find 
that the lodge, far from being spirited 
away, Was more alluring than ever. Our 
former hosts weleomed us as old friends. 
Our new neighbors accepted us without 
a question and freely offered their serv- 
ices and their possessions. And, miracle 
of miracles, a publie auction was adver- 
tised widely for the following day. We 
had expected to seek a second-hand store 
in the neighboring city for the meager 
furnishings of our humble lodge. Such 
luck as a vendue we had not even hoped 
for. 

After a peaceful night at the tavern— 
where we were putting up until the lodge 
was equipped—we drove forth in a big 
lumber wagon in search of the Bennet 
farm and household goods. Mrs Hodge 
at the tavern, detained by family cares, 
but wishing she could spare the time to 


go, had given us a few golden words of 
counsel. 

“If you buy a cook-stove, be sure to 
see the fire-bricks ain’t cracked or you'll 
never do no baking ‘in it. And if they 
put the phonograph up, you bid it in 
for me. And don’t you let those stuek- 
up Freemans get it, even if you have to 
pay,” she adjured, thrusting hard- 
earned roll of bills upon us. 

We arrived at the Bennet farm to find 
the adjacent byways congested with teams, 
the lawn strewn with the Lares and Pe- 
nates of a lifetime, and the gardens 
trampled by a delirious throng, bidding 
wildly to the auctioneer’s “ Who'll make 
it $1.98? Going, going, gone at $2. 
Take it, mv good woman, and well vou 
may.” 

The trophy under dispute as Jane and 
I, after hitching our horse to a fence rail, 
made our way to the sesne of action, was 
a highly varnished dining-room set, the 
proudest possession of the Bennet estab- 
lishment and the envy of the countryside. 
Needless to say, our mortal enemy, 


** Jane and | put in a great deal of experimental work before we learned how to place our nails and join 
our patches” 
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“ The low-ceiled living room with its huge fireplace " 


Madam Freeman, was in the thick of the 
fray, and had just wrested the sideboard 
and two chairs from her enraged rivals. 
A globe of wax flowers, a broeaded par- 
lor set and a large collection of chromos 
had already fallen beneath the hammer 
of the witty auctioneer. For the mo- 
ment Jane and I feared that we would 
have to look elsewhere for the simple old 
pieces we had planned for the lodge. 
But a reeonnoiter in the rear discovered 
Mrs Bennet, Sr, standing guard over gems 
whieh the countryside seorned, but which 
delighted our antique-loving souls. Old 
rope bedsteads, splint-bottom chairs, rag 
rugs and quaint tables, had been dragged 
from the attic in the hope that when the 
finer goods were gone some of the less 
aspiring customers might be satisfied with 
these. Without the help of the auction- 
eer we put through a deal which has 
made the lodge the admired of all be- 
holders, while the cheapness of it is still 
the wonder and envy of our onee seorn- 
ful friends. Beautiful four-poster beds, 
of a design which, reproduced in mahog- 
any, sells for $200 on Fifth avenue, cost 
thirty-five cents in the Bennet backyard. 
Rocking chairs went for a quarter, and 
the kitehen stove—with perfect fire-bricks 
—cost us ninety cents. 


Even the phonograph, by a stroke of 
strategy on Jane’s part—she had indueed 
the auctioneer to keep it back till the 
Freeman funds ran low—was secured for 
$5.67. 

It was on our way back from Hawley- 
ville the next afternoon that Jane, who 
has incipient methodical tendencies, east 
up the accounts of our furnishings and 
read off the astonishing items: Three 
rag rugs, 25 cents; kitehen stove, 90 cents; 
two beds at 35 cents, 70 cents; wash- 
stand, 25 cents; writing-desk, 30 cents; 
two rockers at 25 cents, 50 cents; six 
splint-bottom chairs at 15 cents, 90 cents; 
highboy, 50 cents; chest, 40 cents; bu- 
reau, 45 cents; kitchen goods and dishes, 
$5.40; total $10.55. 

“Equipped eomplete for $10.55,” 
gloated Jane, who takes an unholy delight 
in performing the impossible. “I'd like 
to see the Philistine who said we'd be 
doing well if we furnished the house for 
fifty dollars.” 

“ At least we won’t have to live in the 
woods,” I volunteered, as I gave the right 
of way to a lumbering eanal boat. 

After our good luck in furnishing the 
lodge, we were not surprised to behold 
our other difficulties vanish as they arose. 
The old caretaker at the mansion cleaned 
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the lodge for a modest sum, and white- 
washed the walls yellow. Her son piled 
our woodshed high with big logs to 
burn upon our hearthstone. The keeper 
of the village store turned out an indis- 
pensable jack-of-all-trades, who not only 
supplied us with bed rope and paint, as 
well as sugar and cereals, but put up our 
‘stove and mended our chairs. Mrs 
Hodge’s small boy improvised shelves and 
tables, and that good lady herself—who 
besides being tavern-keeper served as vil- 
lage dressmaker—lent us her sewing ma- 
chine to make curtains on. 

Our trip to Hawleyville had revealed 
unexpected fields to be conquered with 
the canoe. On mornings when the fever 
was upon us we deserted our task as 
house-furnishers, packed a generous 
basket with provisions for the trail, closed 
the lodge door, slid the eanoe out into 
the quiet waters of the canal, and were 
off to meet a river and pursue it to its 
source or to steal upon a mountain lake 
and skirt its shores. At noon we would 
pitch camp and over a roaring fire cook 
a dinner of broiled bacon and baked po- 
tatoes, coffee brewed in a pail, and well- 
flavored apple sauce. Then, with books 
and cushions, we would pass the hot hours 
of the afternoon stretched out on shady 
banks until the cooling sun warned us 
we must return. It was on such a trip 
that we picked up the dog, Colonel, a 
fox terrier pup who attached himself to 
our caravan. Whatever may have been 
his past or his pedigree, Colonel took to 
our ways with alacrity. He not only 
became an indispensable part of our es- 
tablishment, but’ he ingratiated himself 
with the neighbors with the skill of a dip- 
lomat. He was as ready to drive the 
Hodge’s cows home and to general an 
expedition to the spring as he was to 
devour bones or to follow the trail. 

Our neighbors were a simple-hearted 
people, who accepted us on faith, showing 
no curiosity about our credentials, but 
giving us a share in the affairs of their 
world. So the days passed. The cares 
of life had slipped from our shoulders. 
The dark forebodings of the journey were 
forgotten in the joy of a dreamy exist- 
ence little short of ideal. We had an 
endless summer before us and were in 
no hurry to complete the transformation 
of the deserted little lodge into an Area- 
dian villa. So we leisurely interspersed 
work with play, enjoying each more from 
its contrast with the other, and when at 
length the last curtain was hung and the 


last drop of paint exhausted, we rested 
from our efforts with regret. 

It was then that we gave a house- 
warming to our trusty friends, and dis- 
played with pride the results of our 
labors. A cool evening made a roaring 
fire possible. Mrs Hodge’s phonograph, 
pressed upon us for the oceasion, filled 
up the pauses in the conversation and 
unlimited quantities of Jane’s best fudge 
satisfied the inner man. After the last 
guest had left, Jane and I stood on the 
little porch gazing over our estate. The 
noises of the summer night, running 
water, chanting frogs, and humming in- 
sects, made a soothing lullaby. The 
moonlight, piercing into the recesses of 
dark trees, revealed the haunts of nymph 
and elf. The distant hills, dotted with 
the lights of farms, made a bold line 
against the dark sky. 

“ This is Paradise,” sighed Jane. “Oh, 
if we never had to leave it!” 

But, alas for us! the lenient gods did 
demand their reckoning, and for one dark 
interval our summer fantasy turned into 
a nightmare. I awoke next morning to 
the sound of a drenching rain. My own 
bed was dotted with pools of water and 
Jane in the next room was seeking a dry 
spot. Below stairs, where I fled precip- 
itately, the scene was scarcely more cheer- 
ful. Careless housekeepers that we were, 
the remains of last night’s party still 
decorated the living room, and the kitchen, 
our pride and joy, lay drenched in rivu- 
lets. Moreover, to our consternation, our 
larder had reached a low ebb, and there 
was no dry wood for the cook stove. 
Hunger and panic stared at us with de- 
rision. After a breakfast, late and 
meager, prepared over the fireplace—a 
primitive feat not caleulated to improve 
the temper—we equipped ourselves to 
compete with the weather and went forth 
to seek means of repairing our roof. 
Unfortunately the labor market was 
under-supplied, and the best we could do 
was to follow the suggestion of the care- 
taker at the mansion—help ourselves to 
shingles in the big barn and fall to on 
the task ourselves. 

The underlying principles of shingling 
are not taught in any school of arts and 
erafts, and Jane and I put in a great 
deal of experimental work before we 
learned how to place our nails and join 
our patches. It was exhausting work, 
but, except for the grim terrors of house- 
keeping, our fatigue would have been a 
wholesome delight. To add to our trials, 
Mrs Hodge had closed the tavern for a 
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few days and departed to visit a long-lost 
brother, and the preparation of ‘three 
meals a day in a water-soaked kitchen 
drained our energy to the dregs and left 
us under-nourished. On the fourth morn- 
ing I arose with determination in my 
heart and pulled out my suit case. 

“What are you doing?” called Jane 
as she came upon me. 

“T’ve had enough of Arcadia for the 
present,” I announced grimly. “I am 
bound for the seething metropolis, where 
roofs don’t leak and restaurants grow on 
every corner, where there is no water to 
be carried nor wood to be chopped. I 
long for the luxuries of civilization.” 

Jane laughed. “Let’s give the place 
another trial,” she announced. “ We are 
over the worst of it now. The roof is 
done, and think of the party we have in- 
vited out for over Sunday.” 

Whereupon we put on our store clothes, 
took the train to Hawleyville, and got 
an excellent dinner at the hotel. After- 
ward we drove to the lake, and in the 
joys of afternoon tea on the piazza of 


our friends, the Titchenors, we forgot the 
bitter memory of bad coffee and smoky 
cereal, 

The next day Mrs Hodge returned to 
her post at the tavern and our tragedy 
was a thing of the past. With Tom to 
serve as man about the place, Sara to act 
as housemaid, and our noonday meal at 
Mrs Hodge’s board, our housekeeping 
difficulties vanished for 

Butter and milk, eggs and home-baked 
bread, we got from a near neighbor at 
country prices, vegetables were presented 
to us free, and, with all the luxuries of 
the countryside, our housekeeping ex- 
penses only came to $2.50 apiece weekly, 
a price which Jane feared would prevent 
my ever mending my lazy habits. 

By the time our first guests appeared 
our period of despair was well over and 
we were able to meet their envy and ad- 
miration with an enthusiasm which has 
resulted in colonizing our retreat with 
our boon companions and has dotted the 
woods with many a shack and camp. 


The New Waitress 


By “‘ California 


HE first time the bride went to visit 

her mother the bridegroom gave 

a stag dinner to some of his old 
friends. The wife of one of the 
guests telephoned to the bridegroom’s 
eook, a Chinaman, that she had 
just the waitress for the dinner and 
would send her over when the night 
came. The cook was delighted, and on the 
appointed night the new waitress ap- 
peared, clad in black gown and white 
apron, with smooth hair and a neat cap. 
The dinner was excellently cooked and 
well served and the guests were very 
jolly. Just at the close of the dinner the 
waitress dropped some dishes with a 


“That was very careless,” said the host ; 
whereat the waitress, with the utmost 


sang froid, chucked him under the chin! 

The host flushed to the roots of his 
hair and shouted, “Leave my house this 
instant!” Amidst the laughter of the 
guests and the confusion of the host the 
waitress disappeared, unrecognized even 
by her own husband, who had been a 
spectator of the entire scene. Of course 
the waitress was the lady who had tele- 
phoned; she had masqueraded during the 
entire evening and had passed the plates 
to her own husband without being diseov- 
ered. She wrote all about the dinner to 
the bride, deseribing the catastrophe at 
the end, and the laugh has been on the 
bridegroom ever since. The bride and her 
friend had planned the entire coup before 
the bride’s departure. 
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for Two 


An Adventure of Members of the Good Housekeeping Family in 
Germany 


By Grace Margaret Gallaher 


MSTEIGEN!” called the 

Sh guard. The old lady, sole 
passenger in our railway 
earriage besides our- 
selves, gathered up her 
umbrella, satchel, lunch- 
basket, bird-cage and 
huge nosegay, and slowly, with an-eter- 
nity-is-before-us air, clambered out. We 
followed in a leap. No one else got 
out. The guard marched up and down 
calling the name of the city from which 
the train had started, the places it had 
passed through, those it would pass 
through, and the destination it had in 
mind. This he did not once, but many 
times. Then he rang a bell, a sort of 
dinner-gong affair, on the platform, in the 
waiting-room and even in hidden corners 
behind the freight. 

“ All aboard!” he shouted. . No one re- 
sponded to his appeal. 

“ All aboard!” came again, this time 
in a tone of finality. Slowly, imposingly, 
the train started, with reluctant creaks 
and groans. 

I gazed at the train creeping slowly 
down the track; at the station, peopled 
by ourselves and the station master; at 
the Noah’s Ark village in the distance, 
whose one inhabitant appeared to be the 
old lady with the bundles; and laughed 


again. 

“T’d like to try that village; it looks 
jolly quaint and behind the age,” said 
Dick. 


“You can’t,” said I sternly. Dick 
finds it about impossible to stick to any 
given line of march. “You and I are 
due today at a house party for a week’s 
shooting in the mountains. Don’t you 
forget that. Now, how’ll we get some- 
thing to eat?” 

“Nothing here,” said Dick after an 
investigation. “How much time have 
we?” 

“ Twenty-five minutes.” 

“You could buy an entire village in 
America, with a couple of outlying farms 
thrown in. I think we can compass two 
sandwiches and some apples here if we 
set about it valiantly and at once.” 


Dick, whose English is stronger—or at 
least less feeble—than mine, set off 
toward the village, leaving me to wrestle 
with the potentate who ruled the ticket- 
office. The twenty-five minutes went. 
The train came. Dick did not appear. I 
was a harassed third with the guard and 
the engineer in the customary search- 
party after loitering or undecided pas- 
sengers who were in danger of being left 
behind. 

Suddenly, far in the distance, I beheld 
@ man running, and as one who would 
fain win, too. I was about to point him 
out to the engineer, that the engine might 
take a nap while we waited, when, just 
as I fully recognized him as my feck- 
less fellow-traveler, he turned a sharp 
eorner almost in the opposite direction. 
What was he up to? A glance down the 
track showed me that it bent nearly back 
on itself. Evidently Dick was headed to 
board the train at some point nearer to 
him than the station. I boarded the train 
with a calm mind. Dick could be trusted 
to put anything through. 

“Hi, stop! My friend’s coming!” I 
said to the guard as the old fellow started 
to lock the door of my carriage; then, 
realizing that he could not understand 
English, I eried in loud and strenuous 
German, or, at least, such it was in in- 
tention: “Don’t lock the door! Man 
coming soon!” 

He fixed me with a codfish stare. I 
struggled with the handle, shouting com- 
mands in party-colored language—Ger- 
man, American. and blue blazes. A 
gleam of almost human intelligence ir- 
radiated his countenance. “ Mad, very 
mad,” his expression said. He locked the 
door and passed on. 

By this time we were going at a pas- 
sionate rate—for Germany—enough to 
make it a keen jump, even for Dick. 
There he was at the cut, grinning and 
waving what appeared to be a paper flour 
sack. I leaned well out to grab him. A 
leap and he was safe on the running- 
board outside the carriage door. 

“Here, take this!” shoving the flour 
sack in through the open window. “It 
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cost blood and treasure, all the German 
and patience I had stored up for life. 
Open the door, why don’t you?” 

“Can’t, it’s locked.” 

“Thunder! I'll have to take the win- 
dow then.” 

The glass of the door went no lower 
than Dick’s waist, and though he’s a slim 
chap, the opening was a tight fit. I laid 
hold on his arms with a will, and he 
began a series of plunges calculated to 
foree him through. There was a jangle 
of bells, a hiss of steam, and the train 
seemed to slow down. Dick filled all the 
window so I could not see out, but I 
heard a kind of roar and Dick was jerked 
back at least a foot. 

“Great Seotland! Fred, the guard’s 
got me ’round the legs! Pull for all’s in 
you or he’ll have me out.” 

Then I knew that for some reason un- 
fathomable to simple American minds our 
guard was displeased that Dick should 
thus make entrance into the train and 
was manifesting his displeasure by ac- 
tive measures. I hauled for my life and 
the honor of my country. Dick was 
helpless as to his body, but amazingly 
active as to his arms and legs. The 
former thrashed the air like flails. ’*Twas 
certainly “pull Dick, pull devil.” If 
this tug o’ war lasted much longer I 
feared the rope would be rent asunder. 
Already his face was changing from lob- 
ster red to royal purple, his eyes stared 
out of his head. The guard was big, but 
I was bigger. I gave one mighty heave 
and in lunged Dick, landing head first 
on the flour sack. I caught a glimpse 
of a furious red face haloed by a mane 
of bristling yellow hair.: Then I closed 
my eyes and laughed till my already ex- 
hausted powers could do no more. 

“What’s the row?” Dick seemed less 
enfeebled than I. 

The train had stopped, a crowd, partly 
passengers, partly peasants from the 
fields, blocked the window. The guard, in 
loud, violent tones, was relating his Ho- 
meric struggle with Dick. All gazed 
dumbly in on us, some in rage, some in 
astonishment. The guard raised his arm 
toward the town, said a name several 
times, and upon that two peasants 
pounded off in that direction like Per- 
cherons. 

“They’re crazy,’ said Dick, mopping 
his perspiring face and groping after his 
tie, which had disappeared in the region 
of his back. “ Don’t seem to notice them; 
it may excite ’em more. Have a sand- 
wich?” and turning his back on the mob 


he dived into the flour sack. “ Although 
I cannot altogether recommend these for 
wsthetie reasons,” producing two hunks 
of black bread, “ yet, as nourishment, I 
feel sure you will find them grateful and 
comforting.” 

I took a sandwich and began to .nunch, 
the passengers meanwhile gazing in as 
at a peep show. The train had appar- 
ently altered its mind about making a 
trip that day and dozed by the roadside. 
*" “Do you think the singular behavior 
of what is advertised as our express is 
in any way connected with us?” Dick 
inquired through a wall of sandwiches; 
then to the guard: “ We appreciate your 
courtesy in stopping the train that we 
might lunch in tranquillity, but, really, 
we dislike to detain you.” 

The guard grunted. I could under- 
stand Dick’s German so perfectly that 
I am sure it ecouldn’t have been at all the 
real thing. We' had worked our way 
through the sandwiches, driven on by 
hunger, and were well into the fruit 
when a shout went up outside. The 
peasants were pounding back and with 
them eame two mighty fellows, Germans, 
gold-laced, blue-uniformed. 

“De cops!” cried Dick with glee. 
“ Come to arrest the guard for assault with 
intent to kill, but I will not proseeute. I 
am a merciful man. I know the guard 
has a wife and ten infant children de- 
pendent upon him, not to speak of a 
bedridden grandmother. Moreover, my 
legal German is not, I fear, quite up to 
the required form.” 

Warily, as one drawing nigh the lair 
of a wild beast, the police approached 
the door, which was now unlocked. Then 
the larger and more ornately bedecked 
one said a single word, violently and with 
an equally violent gesture. Neither Dick 
nor I understood the word, but the ges- 
ture was such that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, could not err therein. We 
climbed out, meekly. The captain made 
a jump at me and seized my wrists. A 
pair of heavy, old-fashioned handeuffs, 
such as might have ironed Andreas Hofer 
in ’48, were clapped on them. The les- 
ser official had served out a like pair to 
Dick. 

Then all the passengers climbed into 
their coaches, the engineer craned out to 
see that all was well, the guard rang his 
gong diligently, and the train lumbered 
off, bearing all our luggage and Dick’s 
hat. 

“My dear sir,” I began, in carefully 
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constructed German, “what does this 
mean ?” 

The man merely jerked me forward. 
What on earth did the fellow think we 
were? I had it: Spies! 

During that walk through a village like 
the German nonsense books of my nurs- 
ery days all I had ever known of that 
language melted out of my brain like 
snow under the sun’s rays. By the time 
we had reached a square, formidable 
structure, evidently the judge’s office, I 
hadn’t a sentence left in my head except 
those acquired from Ollendorf: “ Has 
your aunt a blue umbrella?” “No, but 
she has a green parrot,” and these seemed 
without consolation. 

Dick, believing “never give up the 
ship,” talked at a passionate rate in what 
Kipling would eall “the vernacular gone 
very far wrong,” a jargon calculated to 
insult grossly any German with a spark 
of feeling for the Vaterland. 

As I had supposed, we entered the 
office and ranged ourselves in front of 
the judge, the image of Old Uncle Deep- 
inbook, the hero of my favorite nursery 
tale, a frog-faced, moon-eyed old party. 
The police gave him a long and evidently 
damaging account of our crime; what- 
ever it was, no questions were asked us, 
but our pockets were searched. Beyond 
money enough to convince them that our 
worldly state was not that of the usual 
anarchist, and two letters—one of Dick’s 
and one of mine, received in London— 
nothing was found. The judge pointed 
to the names and addresses. I nodded; 
yes, they were ours. 

“T do not speak your infernal lan- 
guage,” came in a sudden shout from 
Dick. I grinned; that admission was 
worth an arrest. Ollendorf, Chapter IV, 
Page 10, upper left-hand line, flashed into 
my memory: “Is there no one here that 
German speaks?” 

Hurrah! The judge spoke to the 
smaller policeman ; he hurried out of court. 
Presently he returned bringing with him 
a rosy, fat little Lutheran pastor, who 
bobbed and smirked and gestured like 
a Nuremburg toy. 

“ What have we done?” “ Why are we 
arrested?” It was one question from us 
both. 

“Ya, I haf in England been,” smiled 
the little pastor. 

Despair! He, too, had been nourished 
on Ollendorf, an English grammar. 

“What—crime—have—we—committed ?” 
I labored in German. 


“ Alas, so young, so melancholy!” he 
sighed gustily. 

“Tt will be melancholy for you if I 
ever lay hands on you, you grinning old 
duffer!” cried the exasperated Dick. 

The moon-faced one, like the guard, 
seemed at times to possess almost human 
intelligence; he leaned over his desk and 
conversed impressively in German. 

“Ya, yes,” said the little pastor, “I 
English combrehend; forwards wid de 
conversation.” 

“Why are we arrested?” “ What 
have we done?” We rang the changes 
steadily on this one theme. 

Slowly light dawned. “You haf,” 
pointing a chubby finger at Dick, “ sui- 
cide committed.” 

Dick’s face was a study. 

“T deny it! I ean prove an alibi.” 

“You haf yourse’f unter de train east. 
Your frient dere he haf you rescued from 
a dreatful fate.” 

“TI believe you,” grinned Dick, glane- 
ing at me; “ but you’re mistaken, my dear 
sir. I was only getting on the train.” 

The little pastor translated. A roar of 
laughter met him from judge, police and 
spectators. 

“Young gentlemans, no mans undless 
he is one big madmans unto a frain gets 
so. You haf suicide committed, und to 
jail you go und your frient also.” 

“For how long?” 

“ A week, maybe a month, undtil your 
ease he get himself tried.” 

A week! And a hunting party of the 
best fellows in Germany waiting for us! 

“Now, see here!” began Dick, while I 
cried fiercely, “It’s the most ridiculous 
proceeding!” Then, seeing the bland, 
smiling face before us, we stopped in 
despair. Dick got his second wind first. 

“ My dear herr,” in slow, patient tones, 
“T had no desire whatever to kill my- 
self. I have always felt great disap- 
proval of the practice of suicide; also I 
am an uncommonly happy person. I 
was late for my train. I tried to head it 
off—reach it, you understand—at the 
crossing. It was going at a terrible rate 
[this was thrown in to flatter local pride], 
but I was obliged to catch it. My friend 
here caught me and was about to help me 
in through the window when the guard 
pulled me from outside. Of course my 
friend meant no disrespect to the guard; 
he feared both of us might fall off the 
train if he ceased his efforts to get me 
in.” 

The pastor smiled as on the aimless 
babble of a child. “None but a mad- 
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mans!” he repeated gently, sadly, firmly. 

“Have you any plan, now?” asked 
Dick despairingly. 

I shook my head. “If these handcuffs 
indicate the progress of prison reform 
in Germany, we shall be lodged in a me- 
dieval dungeon overrun with rats and fed 
once a day through a hole in the ceiling.” 

“Nonsense!” Dick was excusable for 
bad temper. “But we just must get to 
that hunting party tonight. Stir your- 
self if you’ve got any wit left.” 

I stirred myself. I repeated Dick’s 
story, with notes and marginal comments. 
Again the rector smiled kindly. 

“Und it was de exbress;” he put a 
little pitying seorn in his voice, to show 
that even his patience had limits. We 
glared at him, at the judge, at each other. 
A heavy silence fell on all. The judge 
turned to the policemen. 

“No, no,” murmured the rector; “ only 
a madmans! De English dey are queer, 
bud not mad, not mad.” 

“ English!” shouted Dick, stung with 
the splendor of a sudden thought; “ we 
are Americans! Americans! 

“Yes, Americans; and in America no 
one ever gets in a train by the door un- 
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less he’s a slow old chap; we all get in 
after the train starts and by the window. 
Why, I’ve seen twenty fellows get in that 
way in one train.” So we had, in the old 
days at Princeton when each graduate 
used to be pushed into the train over the 
shoulders of the rest of the class, come 
to see him off. 

The pastor had not heeded. The word 
“ Americans ” was all-sufficient. 

“T know. I haf not one seen yet al- 
reaty, but I haf a nephew dere, und I 
know. Dey are—dey are—” Language 
failed him; he waved his hands helplessly. 

“Dey do, dey say, anydings, anywheres, 
Americans. Ho! Ho!” 

Five minutes and we were free, hurry- 
ing for the next train. The little pastor 
puffed by our side, chuckling to himself, 
“Dos Americans, Ho! Ho!” 

“ Well, sir,’ said Dick, as we mounted 
into the train as sedately and impress- 
ively as into a royal chariot, “ it’s a great 
thing to be an American citizen; I’ve al- 
ways known it, but now I appreciate it 
with every fiber of my being. Hence- 
forth I shall travel always wrapped in 
the flag of my countrv” 


Little Songs of Home 


Over the Range 
By Henry W. Francis 


He stood beside her while she cooked 
And smiled upon him sweetly. 

No girl, he thought, so pretty looked; 
He lost his heart completely. 

“T love you, dear!” he hotly cried, 

“With you I’d live in clover!” 

She said, “It cannot be denied 
That something’s boiling over!” 


“Oh, listen, sweet, to me, I pray!” 
He said, her soft hand taking; 
She turned her face from him away, 
And eried, “The sauce I’m making! 
There! I’ve forgotten, I declare, 
The pepper—just a dashing—” 
He interrupted, “Hear me swear—” 
“The spuds,” she said, “need mashing!” 


“Please let the pots and kettles go,” 
He urged; “for love I’m yearning! 
Your answer, sweet, I fain would know!” 
She said, “There’s something burning!” 


“There is!” he cried, “my heart’s the part 
That feels the flame—don’t spurn it!”? 

“T won’t,” she said. “It spoils a heart, 
And liver, too, to burn it!” 


The Hame Nest 
By Rose Mills Powers 


Ready is the hame nest, 
Jean, lass, Jean. 
Ingle-nook the cheeriest 
Seen, lass, seen! 
Just a eot beside the moor, 
Roof o’ thatch and sanded floor, 
But hame for us does its wee door 
Mean, lass, mean! 


Be it cot or be it hall, 
Oh, tad, oh, 
Coming at my true love’s call, 
Know, lad, know. 
Syne the kirk has blessed me bride, 
Hame for me is at your side, 
Hame for me where’er you bide, 
Jo, lad, Jo! 
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F WE were not superla- 
tively modest and too ut- 
terly free from any form 
of snobbishness to boast 
of our literary connec- 
tions, we might draw the 
attention of our friends 
with just conceit to our collection of let- 
ters from some of the greatest periodi- 
cals of the country. But, in our quiet, 
unassuming honesty, we do not seek to 
augment our reputation as an author by 
this fact, even though we are well aware 
that a man’s worth is proverbially meas- 
ured by the character of his associates 
rather than by hisown. It is our desire at 
the onset that it be well understood that it 
is only after a severe mental conflict, 
in which our modesty battled with al- 
truism, and with the real blush of due 
humility and conscious worth, we set be- 
fore our contemporaries some few inter- 
esting and instructive facts, gathered 
solely for the edification of mankind and 
with no thought of personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

That we are on equal terms with the 
institutions most deserving of fame in 
the world of letters may be perceived 
by the similarity in the general tone of 
their correspondence. They are all tinged 
with melancholy; they all express a 
strong feeling of keen regret. It seems 
strange that any act of ours should so 
sickly o’er with a pale cast so many of 
the great publishing houses; and there 
is something awful in the thought that 
we have the power to blight the hap- 
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. . . All the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 


—Browning 


piness, at least momentarily, of persons 
we have never seen nor are ever likely 
to meet. We have heard embryo gen- 
iuses who have submitted their eighty- 
fifth attempt complain of the heartless- 
ness of the magazine which returns them 
with such striking persistency. But, for 
our part, our sympathies are all enlisted 
in behalf of the editors, for, if we are 
to believe their notes of refusal, it pains 
them considerably more than it ean pos- 
sibly affect us, and while we walk into 
it with our eyes open, it is thrust upon 
them whether they will or no. 

One thing, however, is a source of great 
satisfaction to us. This bitter depres- 
sion (more or less suppressed), is avt 
due to any positive sin of ours. We are 
as free from any blame as the innocent, 
new-born lamb. It is only that our laud- 
able efforts to scatter esthetic gems among 
the appreciative few has somehow gone 
awry. But the fault lies never in the 
contribution itself. Nay, we have many— 
alas, how many !—reasons to believe that, 
in spite of our apparent failure, all our 
correspondents are touchingly grateful 
for the privilege of reviewing our work; 
they willingly acknowledge that it con- 
tains merit and shows great promise, but 
—well, the “buts” are manifold. 

For the most part they print their 
“buts.” Oh, the irony of it! Could 
they but see the sting! We wish to see 
our own words, our own quaint phrases 
and lofty sentiments, in just such hand- 
some type, and theirs, however delicate 
or tender, must still hold this cruel prick 
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of exquisite cynicism. There is a 
grim consistency about these printed 
forms that might almost convinee the un- 
wary of their veracity. After the tenth 
unvarying reply from one magazine, we 
were obliged to confess to an irresistible 
desire to lend credence to their asser- 
tion: perhaps, after all, lack of space did 
forbid. 

Some of the printed forms are accom- 
panied by a press- 
ing invitation to 
contribute again, 
and to that end 
supply a page or 
so of hints and 
directions by 
means of which 
one may find 
favor in_ their 
eyes. One explic- 
itly declared that 
the magazine was 
always glad to re- 
ceive good liter- 
ary matter. Now, 
considering the 
deep thankfulness 
they professed at 
being accorded 
the pleasure of 
examining our 
story, and the un- 
alloyed sadness 
with which they 
had been forced, 
through no fault 
of ours, to reject 
it, ours must have 
been of extraor- 
dinary excellence. 
We are of the unselfish horde that delight 
in giving pleasure to others even though 
we receive in return no personal re- 
muneration; six of these slips testify how 
unswervingly we have been sacrificing 
time and postage stamps in our chari- 
table efforts to keep that particular edi- 
tor adequately entertained. 

On one oceasion, a simple love tale of 
ours was escorted home by a neatly en- 
graved little announcement to the effect 
that he who regulated that special period- 
ical had read our small effort “ with in- 
terest.” For some time we were puzzled 
whether to feel complimented or hurt, but 
at length we arrived at the satisfactory 
conclusion that even a stereotyped inter- 
est is better than none at all. 

One ingeniously benevolent concern in- 
closed for our benefit a list of reasons 
(not one of which east a shadow of an 


aspersion on the character of the con- 
tribution) why they were obliged to fore- 
go the pleasure of purchasing the manu- 
script, and left us to choose ours from 
among them. It afforded us much amuse- 
ment, in our unoccupied hours, studying 
out our particular case. We desired very 
much to believe that it was because our 
opinions “did not harmonize with the 
general policy of the magazine;” but as 
our tale had been 
of the frothiest 
and had omitted 
to contain the 
slightest vestige 
of an opinion, we 
were forced to 
the eonelusion 
that they merely 
“had on hand 
several articles or 
stories of the 
same character.” 
And, in a way, 
this might be 
taken as enecour- 
aging. 

So exquisite is 
the courtesy of 
these printed 
forms, so redolent 
of old-time chiv- 
alry and the high- 
polished Georgian 
compliment, that 
when one re- 
marked, en pas- 
sant, that it was 
“always glad to 
receive unsolicited 
manuscript,” the 
“ unsolicited ” struck keen as a dart into 
our over-sensitive minds. It wounded us 
as a gross insult, in comparison with the 
usual air of almost childish delight, as 
of unexpected gifts showered suddenly 
upon them, with which most editors seem 
to regard our delicate attentions. We 
felt it was a course of becoming magna- 
nimity to forgive that editor with the 
reflection that he meant no harm—was 
only a bit uncouth. But for a month it 
wrought upon our minds and poisoned 
all our happy intercourse with other peri- 
odicals. We are not quarreling with the 
truth of the statement, but there is a 
certain ugly sound to it. It is as though, 
standing upon the threshold of a home 
for the indigent, you would designate a 
permanent resident therein as “ pauper ” 
to his face. 

Of the typewritten forms there are 
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two, and the student must be careful not 
to confuse them. They may be classed as 
the “pseudo” and the “recto.” The 
pseudo are really printed forms, consider- 
ately imitating typewriting, as a balm 
to the sensitive minds that do not find 
the blighted air of the ordinary printed 
slip sufficiently intimate. The inexpe- 
rienced may be deluded into finding these 
more healing, but such as are sifted in 
such perilous cireumstanee know instantly 
where the discrepancy lies. For the gen- 
uine typewritten forms are rare and al- 
ways interesting. They are apt to fol- 
low a personal interview with the editor 
in which one has left a marked impres- 
sion. They vary as the spring weather, 
though, like their printed brothers, they 
all express the same happiness at the 
opportunity of reading the article sub- 
mitted and the same grief at finding it 
unavailable. 

Once the submission of a simple tale 
was followed by two weeks of waiting 
and the eventual return of the little ven- 
ture, accompanied by a silence deep as 
death. This awed us. For a while our 
literary ambitions were stilled. We even 
resorted to the lists of correspondence 
schools and had almost determined to 
enter the fresh woods and pastures new 
thrown open to us by means of a Learn- 


Embalming-by-Mail concern. The fact 
that our courage has survived this ap- 
palling blow, is, to our mind, sufficient 
evidence that our talent is being rightly 
directed. 

Looking upon these scattered leaflets, 
printed, typewritten or penned, we can- 
not but wish that some enterprising pub- 
lication would offer a premium in the 
shape of a green Morris-chair or a pink 
parlor lamp for the energetic author who 
has accumulated a hundred of its partic- 
ular brand. Against such an event we 
still collect these slips, and constant as- 
sociation with them has rendered them 
dear to us, until they have become as 
much a part of our daily existence as 
that deleterious cup of coffee to which, 
we confess, we are hopelessly addicted. 

Acceptances? What would you know 
of them? They speak for themselves. 
The best rule regarding them is on no 
oceasion to expect them. If by chance 
they do come, make up your mind to 
the passing of ages ere they emerge from 
the dusty depths of the editorial drawer 
and appear in the blessed light of day to 
encounter the eye of the eagerly waiting, 
somewhat sareastical, multitude of dear 
friends to whom, years ago, you had im- 
parted the great news. 
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A Husband’s Confession 


Not a Good Cheer Story, but in the Interests of Better Cheer 


By Tristis 


EpitTcR’s Notg—This is a “ human document,” every word of which we have reason to believe true. 


OMETIMES it seems to me 
as if there were no more 
lonely lot in this world than 
mine. No one who knows 
me would think so. I do 
not carry my heart on my 
sleeve, as the saying is, and 
the world judges by appearances. To 
its eye I am a prosperous, contented bus- 
iness man, in easy financial cireumstances, 
with health and means to permit of any 
desired rational enjoyment. 

That is all the world knows about it. 
I doubt if a more miserable human lives 
than myself, and often the refrain of an 
old poem or hymn I have heard some 
time and somewhere rises, unbidden but 
apropos, in my mind: “’Twas mine own 
hand that built the cross I bear up Cal- 
vary.” 

Let’s see. I was only twenty-four 
when I married, and my wife was barely 
eighteen. My people had dubbed me the 
“old bach ”—not because of my age, but 
because I had never shown any inelina- 
tion for the society of the other sex. This 
was not from shyness, but from indif- 
ference. My older and my younger 
brothers were both married, but I felt 
sure I should never marry, and often said 
so to my mother, with whom I lived. 
But “the best-laid plans o’ mice and 
men gang aft agley.” . 

So, when I came home one evening in 
that long ago time and found Katherine, 
sweet, brown-eyed Katherine, sitting 
shyly in the big armchair near the 
fireplace, I fell in love at onee. The 
affection was returned. Katie was a 
city-bred girl and she had come out into 
our little village to teach school. All the 
boys laughed at me, I remember, because 
I was going to marry a city girl and a 
teacher. I had often expressed an ad- 
verse opinion of the merits of such girls. 

My mother was nearly heartbroken. 
When, finally, she gave a reluctant con- 
sent, it was coupled with advice, kindly 
and wisely meant I am sure. 

“Walter,” she said, “I did hope, if 
you ever married, you would have found 


some nice girl whom I’d known all my 
life. Katie is sweet and pretty, but— 
well, you know, Walter, you must re- 
member poor Cousin Henry. He mar- 
ried a city girl and a teacher, too, and 
we all know what a shiftless wife she 
made and what a comfortless home, if 
one could eall it a home, his was. 

“T’ve seen Florilla poking around the 
flower garden when there wasn’t a clean 
dish in the house, and if his people hadn’t 
kept sending clothes for the children, 
they’d have been half naked most of the 
time. 

“Oh, she was sweet, too, and pretty, 
but those don’t keep house, and I’ve seen 
Henry’s children running around with 
yards of soiled lace on their frocks and 
their stockings as full of holes as a sieve. 
And yet, Walter,” she said ruminatively, 
“T sometimes believe if Henry had put 
his foot down and insisted on order and 
sensible doings when he was first mar- 
ried, all would have been well.. I do 
hope, my dear son, you will profit by 
his example.” 

And so mother went on, earnestly and 
eagerly, meaning, beyond a doubt, just 
to warn me against a social shipwreck 
and with no other purpose in her mind, 
I, poor blind bat that I was, listening 
uneasily, to be sure, for I knew my Kath- 
erine would never degenerate into a slat- 
tern, but still with, as time showed, a 
respect for mother’s opinions. Naturally 
I pooh-poohed mother’s remarks and loy- 
ally defended the woman I loved with all 
my heart and mind; but, looking back- 
ward, I ean but feel that some small 
seed of suspicion might have been sown 
in those conversations. I don’t know 
as it is so. We are all prone to lay the 
beginning of disagreeable results to other 
souls rather than to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for them ourselves. 

I remember our first meal together in 
the little house on the old farm where 
we began our wedded life. We drove 
over one June afternoon and Katie bus- 
tled around, gay as a lark and busy as a 
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bee, getting ready our first meal in our 
own little home. 

It was a pretty tea table. But when I 
saw it, suddenly there came into my fool- 
ish head a remembrance of mother’s warn- 
ing and Henry’s miserable home. At 
Katie’s plate and mine stood little vases 
of violets, and a glass dish full of the 
dainty flowers ornamented the center of 
the table. The board looked pretty, and 
I was always a lover of flowers; but, in 
my blindness and fear, I conceived a 
swift, mad idea that here and now I must 
make my stand against idle sentiment, 
which might, if catered to, reach too 
great a proportion. 

Gracious! Before I knew it I might be 
in the same plight as my unfortunate 
and easy-going cousin. 

So, stifling the first eager note of ad- 
miration and praise that rose spontane- 
ously to my lips, I, instead, kept silence, 
and pushed, somewhat ostentatiously, the 
little vase away from my plate and paid 
no heed to the other pretty decorations. 

“Don’t you like the flowers, Walter?” 
asked my wife, with an anxious look. “I 
thought they made the table look pretty. 
There is a large bed of them in the front 

ard.” 

I wanted to jump up and hug her and 
tell her they were lovely, but I remem- 
bered my duty in time. 

“The table is a place for food, not 
flowers,” I said coldly. 

The light died from her eyes. She 
never said a word, either of expostula- 
tion or criticism, but silently removed 
the despised vases to a side table and 
began helping me to tea. That was thir- 
ty-seven years ago, and never from that 
day to this has Katherine ever placed 
a flower to beautify our table. I felt 
both elated and chagrined at the result 
of my remark. I was glad that what I 
believed right should have been done 
without any quarrel, and sorry that I 
had achieved my desire at the expense of 
even five minutes of unhappiness for 
my dear one. 

That was the first of my efforts to 
train Katie in the ways I, in my conceit 
and complacency, honestly believed it best 

housewives should go. 

* All of them had one and the same re- 
sult: without a murmur Katie yielded. 
Perhaps she was different in nature from 
most women. I am sure if she had eried 
or coaxed I should have capitulated at 
once. She never did. And so I kept on, 
frustrating all her sweet efforts at senti- 
ment with sternness. I was self-compla- 
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cent enough to congratulate myself on 
possessing a wife of such docility, one 
who so readily recognized the superior 
good judgment of her husband. 

I know better now. I know it was 
pride which prevented her from rebelling 
and self-respect which made her seek, at 
first involuntarily, for other ways in 
which to still the hunger of her heart 
and soothe her lacerated feelings. 

I especially remember the Christmas 
following our marriage. I had noted 
how, when I entered the room suddenly, 
Katie would jump and cover some bundle 
on which she was working, and I naturally 
conjectured she was preparing some sur- 
prise as a gift for me. 

About that time I went over to moth- 
er’s. I boasted to her of my wife’s skill 
and neatness, and with an asininity I now 
recognize as colossal, I mentioned the 
floral incident. “ Ah,” said my mother, 
wishing, I suppose, to justify her early 
assertions and to explain the failure of 
her prophecies, “that helps explain it! 
If Henry had only suppressed Florilla’s 
foolish sentiment as soon as it cropped 
out, his home would have been different.” 

I loved my mother. I had always de- 
ferred to and respected her judgment, and 
I could not but be impressed with her 
words, even though I realized that I was 
being disloyal to Katie in listening to 
them, or tacitly permitting her view of 
the case. 

Don’t imagine, either, that I’m trying 
to lay the blame of my misfortune on 
my dear mother’s shoulders. She and 
Katie became the best of friends; and my 
mother, in after years, often congratu- 
lated me on my good fortune in obtain- 
ing such a good wife. It was my own 
fatuous conceit and blindness that lost 
me the dearest treasure life offers or can 
give any man—his wife’s love. 

I thought as-I rode home how much 
wiser a man I was than that bugaboo of 
a relative of mine. I actually imagined 
it was my training which made Katie the 
little jewel of a housewife that she was, 
and would have been had she never seen 
me. 

I recall that Christmas with remorse. 
I recollect that as I entered the sitting- 
room Katie started with a delicious little 
gurgle of a scream and threw her apron 
over a little bundle in her lap. I said, 
thinking, hapless idiot that I was, that 
I was being just kindly assertive: “ Now, 
Katie, if you’re fixing up any kind of 
faney foolishness for a Christmas present 
for me, let me say right here that I don’t 
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object to a kind of celebration on a good 
common-sense basis, but don’t waste your 
time on claptraps. If you’re going to 
give me something, let it be something I 
need or something needed in the house. 
Don’t waste your time on gewgaws.” 
A fleeting panorama of my cousin’s 
home, with its torn tidies and tumbled 
lambrequins, passed mentally before my 
vision as I spoke and perhaps caused me 
to use more acerbity than I really felt, 
for—I recall it as plainly as if it were 
yesterday—I saw a shadow pass over 
her face, as a cloud obscures the light of 
the sun, and she looked at me a moment 
in uncertain silence, and from the corner 
of my eye, I saw a mist in hers, and for 
just a second her lips quivered. Then 
they tightened, as I have seen them do so 
many times since, and she answered, 
“ Well, Walter, just as you say.” Though 
pleased with her submissiveness, I longed 
to take her in my arms and retract all I’d 
said and tell her to do anything she 
pleased, Christmas or any other time; 
but my evil genius kept me from it. 
There was an end then to all the little 
mysteries and secrets of the holiday sea- 
son so far as I was concerned; and I 
missed them, though I would not have 
acknowledged my inconsistency for 
worlds. At Christmas I received articles 
of necessary clothing, as I had suggested. 
Last summer Katie and I went up to 
the attic to look through an old secretary. 
In one drawer she ran across a box, 
which she opened with curiosity. 
“Why, Walter,” she said, her voice, I 
noted, being absolutely free from any 
cadence of sentiment or sorrow, “if here 
isn’t that pair of silk suspenders I 
started to knit for you the first Christ- 
mas after we were married. Wasn’t I 


the silly lass in those days? I wanted. 


to make something for you with my own 
hands. But you cured me, Walter, of 
all my sentimental ideas. Here, catch 
them. I'll give them to you now.” 

Thinking of the long, unbroken sue- 
cession of sensible presents, presented 
prosaically, which I had received ever 
since, I turned to the window, pretending 
to examine the little bundle of faded 
silk, but, in reality, to hide the emotion 
this tangible evidence of my mistakes 
caused me. 

Yes, I had cured her of sentiment, and 
of love also. I have that unfinished 
tangle of silk hidden away as a memory 
of a time when I was loved as I did not 
deserve. 


\\ Perhaps if we had been blessed earlier 


with children my defections and arbi- 
trary ways would not have earried so . 
much weight with her. She would have 
found comfort in her little ones and they 
would have softened me. But we had 
been married eight years when our first- 
born came, and it was about this time I 
began to notice that I was not as neces- 
sary to my wife’s happiness as she to 
mine, and that our interests were va- 
ried and lay apart. I was somewhat 
startled as I realized that she was largely 
self-sufficient as far as my society was 
concerned. I know now that, disap- 
pointed in me, she had been forced to 
seek sources in which to find relief. 

I considered the matter. Katie never 
met me now at the door when I came 
home. She did not consult me on per- 
sonal matters. She seldom kissed me. 
She had lost a certain buoyancy of man- 
ner which had been a great charm. At 
twenty-seven years she was a serious, 
rather silent, self-contained woman. Her 
calmness was becoming, too, but it was 
not at all flattering to me, who had , 
deemed her happiness dependent on mine. 

As the years passed little occurrences 
showed me that we were really living 
separate lives and that hers was full and 
complete without my being a factor of 
much consequence in it. She had her 
children, her church, her social societies 
and duties, a cirele of friends, her relief 
corps, and, indeed, many more ways in 
which I was not considered. This was 
to me a poignant grief, which manifested 
itself in futile remonstranees and arbi- 
trary acts. My remonstrances were dis- 
regarded and my injustice quietly borne. 
The latter, too, begun, as I imagined, 
as a necessity, had now developed into a 
habit against which, because of its con- 
sequences, I struggled, more or less hope- 
lessly, for I saw that my wrong course — 
was alienating my wife’s affection. Yet, 
beeause, I suppose, my own affection 
was so deep and unalterable, and perhaps 
beeause I possessed a good opinion of 
myself, E did not realize, fully realize, 
until some years later that my wife’s 
love for me was absolutely dead. 

All my vanity and desire to blind my 
eyes to the truth could not conceal, fin- 
ally, from me the fact that my presence 
often bored her, that my caresses were 
tolerated and that my absence was not 
a sorrow to her. 

Katie was kind. She dutifully con- 
sulted me on all household matters and 
on all that pertained to the children. 
She exacted respect from the children 
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toward me and ineluded me in all their 
plans. As far as duty was concerned 
si fulfilled it to the last letter of the 
aw. 

Now that our last child is married and 
my business does not exact much care, 
now that we are alone, as in the begin- 
ning of our wedded life, the full measure 
of my loss comes upon me and seems 
unbearable. We might be all in all to 
each other and we yet live separate lives, 
mine solitary, burdened with unavailing 
regret, hers full and seemingly satisfy- 
ing with her many interests. 

I feel that to her I am only a familiar 

object, somewhat dearer than old Bose, 
a companion whose absence is little noted 
and whose demise would awaken a mild 
emotion of regret, but no overwhelming 
sense of loss. 
' And I—why, I love her with my whole 
heart and soul! I have entirely re- 
nounced my theory of superiority. I 
am even abject in my acceptance of her 
smallest wish, but all in vain. 

My methods were successful beyond my 
wildest comprehension. I am a lonely 
old man. It wouldn’t matter so much if 
I, too, were indifferent. I see couples in 
whose hearts passionate love has died 


and who: jog comfortably along, cheerful 
comrades, having substituted friendship 
for the higher emotion. I cannot follow 
their example. 

I love my wife as tenderly, as truly, as 
deeply, as on the day we sealed our troth, 
and I shall never do otherwise. Some- 
times I pray that I may lose this love, 
and then again I feel thankful my prayer 
remains unanswered. Sometimes I stifle 
it and have a season’s peace, as one suf- 
fering from an incurable disease enjoys 
respites from the gnawing pain at times; 
but always, always, the uneasiness, un- 
restfulness, the vain longing, return and 
rise into almost unbearable life and ac- 
tion. 

I know there is no hope of resurrect- 
ing. or reviving my wife’s love for me. 
The breach between us is irreparable. It 
cannot be built over nor mended. I saw 
to it that the chasm was made deep and 
wide. Smile at me if you will, but be 
warned and remember this truth, that 
there is no tragedy in unrequited love of 
any kind which equals that of the man 
or woman, past the Indian summer of their 
life, entering the Valley of the Shadow, 
and entering it alone, knowing the desola- 
tion is of their own encompassing. 


Phebe Ferguson---Her Booke 


By Rose Mills Powers 


“Phebe Ferguson—Her Booke; 

God Give her Grase therein to looke. 

Not only to looke, but to Understand 

That Truth is better than Hous or Land.” 
An ill-spelt rhyme on the title page 

Of an old book left from another age— 

A bit of a Bible, leather bound, 

In the shop of an antiquary found, 

With hymn and psalm book, in Glasgow done, 
In seventeen hundred and twenty-one. 


Never a word but the halting rhyme 

To link us back to the olden time, 

But ah, what record of life is there, 

Could tattered pages their tale declare! 

What eyes, young, smiling or old, in tears, 

Have conned these chapters through scores of years! 
What lips, unnumbered, to dust long turned, 

These psalms have chanted, these hymns have learned! 
Souls, stanch and steadfast, a spirit band, 

Who loved Truth better “than Hous or Land,” 

I touch the Book with reverent hand. 
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The Perfect Comrade 


VIII---The P. I. Club 


EpITOR’s Norn—De not hesitate to write the Perfect Comrade problems perplexities, questions, 
view: 


s. She will, so far as possible, answer 


AM starting a new club, 
and am so fuil of enthu- 
siasm about it that I won- 
der if you girls wouldn’t 
like to hear about it and, 
maybe, start others of the 
same sort. It began this 

way: I know a lot of young women who 

are fairly erying for “something worth 
while to do.” They are tired of all the 
ordinary things, the mere diversions, and 
even the “mere culture” pursuit of con- 
certs and lectures and clubs and classes. 
They are tired of teas and they are tired 
of writing and listening to “ papers ”— 
out of the encyclopedias! Some of them 
have tried to be “charitable” and they 
are tired of that—no wonder, when one 
knows how they went about it. They 
have given flower shows for crippled ehil- 
dren they’ve never seen, and had kir- 
messes for hospitals they hope never to 
enter and slaved at fairs. for the aid 
of visiting nurses whose work they can- 
not even dimly conceive. They are rest- 
less and fretful. They are too good to 
be contentedly slothful and “ no-count,” 
and not good enough to know what they 
ought to do and how to do it. And then, 

I know a lot of girls who need those other 

girls and—best of all!—whom those other 
girls need. It has been a puzzle to me 
for a long time to know how to bring 

the two lots of girls together, but I 
think that now I’ve found a way. 

What led me to the way was the need 
of a girl who reads these chapters. She 
is a very remarkable girl, eighteen years 
old. Her parents are Polish Jews, very 
orthodox, very good, very earnest, very 
poor. There are seven children and four 
of them are afflicted with a peculiar ar- 
rested development which makes them 
what you would probably call dwarfs. 
They lack lower limbs, forearms, and first 
and second joints to their fingers and 
toes. There is no way to account for 
this, and no way to eure it. And yet 
there are four of the very dearest little 
people anyone could wish to know, who 
must live, somehow, and who, very soon, 
must support themselves or become in- 
mates of some state institution. They are 
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clever, they are delightful, and they are 
very, very proud and sensitive. I have 
known them for years, and the problem 
of their future has given me a great deal 
of anxiety. 

The oldest girl, who is eighteen, and 
no bigger than a child of six, finishes 
high school this June. She eannot, of 
course, think of having anything further 
in the way of general education. For 
two years, now, she has been going to 
an art institute, first as a night scholar, 
then for afternoon sessions—her school 
work being so arranged that she ean get 
through with it all and be dismissed at 
noon. She draws very well and uses col- 
ors nicely; even with her little stubby 
fingers she does as well as the girls beside 
her who have every physical advantage. 
But it takes a long, long time to “ make 
art pay” in dollars and cents, and Sara 
must make something pay, very soon. 
Her father is a frail man who supports 
his family by the arduous business of 
peddling, and Sara is desperately anxious 
to begin helping him with his burdens. 
But oh! what a heap of things stands in 
the way. Her size bars her from factories 
and stores, her deformed hands and the 
slowness with which she must work, bar 
her from most kinds of home industries 
whereat strong, nimble-fingered women 
ean scarcely earn enough to sustain life, 
And her religion makes things more dif. 
fieult, for she must not do any work on 
Friday night or Saturday; she may not 
even ride on a street car. And yet here, 
hemmed in by all these high obstacles, is 
one of the sweetest, gentlest, loveliest 
spirits I have ever known, and a mind of 
most uncommon quality. Do you wonder 
that I have been almost frantically anx- 
ious about her—and the others? Every- 
one she meets becomes captivated with 
her, and everyone feels that something 
must be done to help her. But what? 
She shrinks from the least thought of 
“charity.” She asks only to help her- 
self—and the others—but how is she to 
do it? She passionately loves beauty, ar- 
dently appreciates literature and life. I 
know few, if any, girls of her age who 
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have anything like her quality of mind. 
What’s to be done? 

Well, a couple of weeks ago I hap- 
pened to be giving some little luncheons 
and in the course of my simple prepara- 
tions for them I went to one of our big 
stores where a specialty is made of fa- 
vors for luncheons and dinners. I looked 
over these favors for something appro- 
priate, but I could find nothing. The 
favors appropriate for bridal parties are 
innumerable; and the seasonable favors 
are always plentiful—shamrocks and top 
hats and clay pipes and Irish harps for 
St Patrick’s day, chickens and eggs and 
rabbits for Easter, and so on. But I 
could find not a thing that I could util- 
jze aS appropriate to my particular 
guests—each of whom is widely famous 
for something. I had some ideas that 
I thought were quite certain to be amus- 
ing, but I didn’t know where to go to get 
them executed. 

I thought of Sara! With a little in- 
struction in the handling of tissue and 
erépe papers, she could probably do ex- 
actly what I wanted—not only for those 
oceasions, but for others. And if what 
I wanted, why not what others wauni? 
There is a Frenchwoman in this city who 
is famed for her wondrous handling of 
paper in the manufacture of: flowers; she 
is a perfect wizard at it. I didn’t know 
the woman, but I knew her name, and 
straight after her I went, determined that 
if my pleading did not suffice to get Sara 
“taken on” as a learner this summer, 
I eould find some pressure that would. 

The next thing was to think of helping 
Sara to find her market, or to create it. 
Then I began to remember all those girls 
who want to do “ something worth while.” 
And the way the two worked out to- 
gether was this: 

I stopped in, the other day, to chat for 
a few minutes with a delightful girl I 
know. She has a tiny studio in a great 
building full of wonderful little “ shops” 
of arts and erafts folk, of painters’ and 
sculptors’ studios, and the like. It is 
a great focusing place for people with 
lovely things to sell and people hunting 
lovely things to buy. This busy girl I 
know is a successful artist and a great 
social favorite. She “gives” so much 
to everyone with whom she comes in con- 
tact that people swarm about her all the 
time, even standing to watch her at work. 

This girl artist complained, laughingly, 
of the small size of her studio and its 
inadequacy to house her friends. And a 
young matron who was there—a girl of 


the same lovely vitality as the artist— 
said, “ Take a bigger one, and sublet me 
half!” “What could you do with even 
half a studio?” we cried in unison. “I 
don’t know!” laughed the young matron, 
“but if I had the studio I think I might 
find something to do in it. No, really 
I’m in earnest. My household is well 
organized and not large; I can’t possibly 
spend much of my time ‘ordering’ it. 
Neither can I manage to spend a great 
deal of time in shops, or thinking what 
I shall wear; three or four times a year 
I put in a week or two at that and get 
it over with. I’m tired of senseless di- 
versions and I want to do something 
worth while. - If I had a studio I could 
come down here and ‘study’ how to do 
it!” And when I came away I was think- 
ing busily of that young matron and 
what she might find to do in her “ studio.” 
It took me quite a while to “ think Sara 
into it,” but when I did, the rest was 
easy. 

I telephoned that young matron and 
asked her and her sister and the girl 
artist to lunch with me, and at lunch 
I unfolded my scheme. 

I said: “ You, Mabel, and Dollie (that’s 
the artist) and Missie (that’s the young 
matron’s sister) and I are, if you all 
please, to be the beginnings of a new 
club. It’s going to be different from any 
other club that any of us ever belonged 
to. It isn’t going to be a elub to get 
culture or to give money; it isn’t going 
to be a club to reform anybody or any- 
thing—unless, maybe, ourselves—nor a 


elub to—to—well, to do any of the usual. 


club things in! It’s going to be a club 
to help us find people—mostly girls— 
who will allow us to take a personal in- 
terest in them. And because we don’t 
wish to be paupers and accept this true 
charity without some effort to pay, we 
will try to find people—mostly girls—to 
whom our personal interest will be worth 
something. We all know that nothing 
makes life so rich, so worth while, as a 
number of deep, personal interests in 
other people’s welfare. The more people 
we can contrive to become ardently in- 
terested in, the richer our life becomes, 
because there’s nothing so absorbing, so 
worth while as human nature, and be- 
sides, each new human nature opens up a 
new phase of things, a new kind of prob- 
lem, a new avenue of thought. We ought 
always to be greatly obliged to anyone 
who allows us to be deeply interested in 
him—or her. And I suppose there’s 
really no one to whom our interest—if it’s 
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the right kind of interest—is not in some 
degree helpful. But of course there are 
many whom we can only distantly and 
sort of indirectly help. But this club is 
to be mainly for people who can make 
some use of our interest in them—who 
need us, as we need them. 

“For a beginning, there’s Sara. She’s 
going to be ready in the fall to take or- 
ders. But she doesn’t know any people 
who could give her orders; we do. We 
are to make our personal interest in 
Sara useful to her, to the point of doing 
all we can to get her orders. And in 
exchange for this, she will give us a new 
enterprise to be interested in. Then we 
are to find other members for our club— 
other girls to take interest and other girls 
to profit by it. 

“T propose that each of us organize a 
subeirele of four—ourselves and three 
others. Let us each be responsible for 
four and if, when that gets going nicely 
and the applications for admission 
threaten to deafen us, say, maybe we 
will decide to let each of the new twelve 
form a subecirele of four. The idea is 
to keep the groups small and intimate 
and highly congenial. Each group is to 
add at least one honorary member for all 
the groups to take an interest in. And 
I think there ought to be a prize or ban- 
ner or something for the group that sue- 
ceeds in adding the largest number of 
henorary members to the Personal Inter- 
est club. 

“ And we shall need a clearing house, 
a place to handle our many interests. So 
I propose that Dollie and Mabel take 
that larger studio they were talking of 
the other day and the elub pay the extra 
rent. When Sara and the ‘ other honor- 
aries’ begin to earn, they shall be al- 
lowed to pay their fair share of the rent. 
The ‘running expenses’ will amount to 
nothing, for Dollie is nearly always there 
and if orders get so numerous as to en- 
croach upon her working time, we'll ar- 
range to have the other members step in 
and relieve her. Mabel can give some of 
her spare time and her excellent exec- 
utive ability to that, and so can some of 
the others. What do you say to the 
plan?” 

They all said YES so heartily that the 
club at once began to be. And honorary 
members began to be proposed at once. 

“ And I know a girl,” said Dollie, “ who 
thinks she has dramatic talent and is 
anxious to get a hearing, but she is with- 


out influence and finds it very hard to 
~ ito the people who could really help 
er 


“And I,” said I, “know any number 
of dramatic stars and managers, and I 
will do all I can to see that she gets her 
hearing.” 

“ And I know a girl,” said Dollie, “ who 
is not strong and must do some work that 
is not sedentary. She thinks she could 
sueceed with a violet farm, but she doesn’t 
know how to go about it.” 

“ Splendid!” eried Mabel, with dancing 
eyes. “I know the woman who has the 
largest violet farm in the country, and 
T’ll find out from her how she started and 
what the chances are.” 

I don’t suppose Mabel—or any of us— 
ever thought about violets as-a “ career” 
before, but can’t you just guess what a 
lot we’ll all know about them by the time 
she gets through investigating and re- 
porting to us? Can’t you see how many, 
many things we never knew about are 
going to come within the range of our 
eager, active interest now, with our new 
club started? And don’t you feel like 
starting some clubs of the same kind and 
“swopping experiences” with me? 

It is our dream that the P I elub shall 
multiply indefinitely. In almost any case, 
we think we see our way clear to the 
establishment, by our personal friends, 
of similar organizations to ours in three 
other principal cities. 

Some of you girls who read this will 
be able to “provide the interest,” and 
some of you will be able to provide the 
influence; some of you may be able to 
provide both, to exchange. I’d like to 
hear from you—from “ all kinds of you.” 
I’d like to help you start other cireles. 

Manifestly, the idea of the elub ean- 
not be worked out at a distance, but 
must be in force between girls who can 
see each other often and know each other 
well. The organization, while it may 
grow big in the number of circles be- 
longing to it, must never grow away 
from the close, intimate nature of its 
first idea. 

Won’t you who have interest and in- 
fluence to give, write to me, saying what 
the nature of your abilities is or may -be; 
and won’t you who need interest and in- 
fluence, write to me saying what is the 
nature of your needs? I will do all I 
ean to establish communication between 
those of you who need each other. 
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Kotoro-Kotoro, “ the demon after a child,’ is a typical Japanese game. A chain of children is f d, wi 
largest boy at its head. This leader is the “parent,” the others being his “ia kee a 


“demon,” and it is his object to catch one of the children, whom the parent endeavors to protect. 
caught, he in turn becomes demon 


When one is 
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During the New Year holidays the girls delight in battledore and shuttlecock. In gala dress, with brocade sashes 
and long, flying sleeves, they resemble gorgeous butterflies 
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At the End of the Moonlight Way 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


Illustrated by A. M. Upjohn 


x, "NCE on a time on a sum- 
X mer’s day a wee little girl 
by the sea was at play. 
Her cheeks were like the 
sweet, red rose; her eyes 
like the dark blue sea. 
Her hair was like the 
golden sunshine and eurly as could be. 
Her name? I think you have heard it 
before—Marie, whom father and mother 
and big brother Jack adore. 

She had had the greatest fun making 
sand pies to bake in the sun for dolly 
Sue, but now the sun in the west was 
sinking, sinking; sleepy birds in their 
nests were blinking, blinking. 

*Way up high in the sky so blue silver 
stars eame twinkling, twinkling, twin- 
kling through, and the golden moon 
peeped up from the sea as if to say, “ Are 
you ready for me?” 

“?Tis time for the Sandman,” thought 
little Marie. ‘“ He’ll soon be coming to 
me. For Jack I'll wait in this row boat 
here—I and my dolly Sue.” 

The moon erept higher, higher, east- 
ing a golden path across the sea, floating 
across the sea away to the shining sands. 

Now what do you think—'tis strange, 
you will say—that boat went drifting 
away, away with Marie, on the blue, blue 
sea, away in the moonlight path of gold. 

I wonder if the Sandman gay had 
chanced to pass that way to send Marie 
out sailing on the sleepy bay. Don’t 
you wonder, too? 

The moonlight path—twas very long 
from the shore to the rim of the sea, 
but happy indeed was sleepy Marie, with 
so many wonderful things to see. She 
saw the wavelets put their nighteaps on 
and dance around in glee, and _ fishes 
swimming races neath the water swift and 
free. Crabs were playing tag; wasn’t 
that a lark? Hide-and-go-seek was the 
lobsters’ game ’mid the seaweed plants 
so dark. But the best of al!, I am sure 
you will say, was a dear litile isle at the 
end of the moonlight way. 

Out on the shore jumped little Marie 
as quickly as quickly could be. In and 
out she ran among the trees, swaying 
gently in the breeze, stopping now to 
pick a flower, wondering who could live 


in such a bower. In the branches over- 
head blithesome birds sang sweetly, then 
away they flew so fleetly. 

Hopping, hopping, came a big brown 
bunny—he was so very funny! He 
wiggled his nose and bowed very low, 
just so, to be polite, you know. “ How 
do-you-do,” said Marie. “ How-do-you- 
do,” said he. Then up he sat very 
straight, as if for a talk he would like 
to wait. 

“?Tis a pleasant night for a sail,” said 
she. “I would rather stay on the land,” 
said he. 

“Who lives on this island?” asked 
Marie. The funny Mr Bunny just re- 
plied, “ Follow me.” 

Then away into the woods he went, 
hopperty-jump, hopperty-jump. Skip- 
ping, skipping close behind was the 
maid Marie. On and on they went so 
gayly through the woads and over ‘hills, 
stopping just to drink from the rippling 
rills, hopping, skipping now in the 
moonlight bright, now where the shadows 
dance at night. On and on they went 
so gayly, till at last a silver lake they 
spied in the moonlight gleaming palely. 
Around turned Mr Bunny. Said he: 

“Now very, very quiet you must be. 
Close your eves till I count ibree. Then 
open them wide, a wondrous sight to see.” 

With his stubby tail he tapped the 
stump of a tree, as he slowly counted one, 
two, three. Opened wide were the eyes 
of blue. You could not guess what there 
they viewed! 

Fairies- truly fairies, midst the trees, 
on tip-toe daneing lightly as a summer 
breeze! Swaying, bending here and 
there, all about gay fairies fair, wings 
flashing white in the moon’s pale light. 
Golden hair flowing free, all as glad as 
glad could be! Their dresses were of 
rainbow hue. with jewels of sparkling 
dew. I think you have seen them, too. 
Sometimes they come to dance for a 
minute, maybe two, in the sun when the 
summer shower is done, but when you 
look at them adown the rainbow hill they 
slide and haste away home to hide. 

“ How-do-you-do to you. Come and 
dance with us,” they cried when Mr 
Bunny and Marie they spied. Oh! as 
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“ Bairies—truly fairies, midst the trees " 


happy as happy could be was little 
Marie, as around she danced ’neath the 
woodland trees! ’Twas the fairest sight 
you ever conld see. When the dance 
was done up sat Mr Bunny. Said he, 
“ A lunch would be very pleasing to me.” 

“A pienic, a pienic!” they cried in 
glee, “for us and our company, Mr 
Bunny and Marie. So down they sat 
on a bank of mossy green, to the dain- 
tiest meal that ever was seen. A big flat 
rock was the table strong, covered by a 
cobweb tablecloth. The dishes were del- 
ieate shells that onee had been ’neath 
the ocean swells. There was sweet nec- 
tar and dew to sip from the flowers and 


honey from a clover bower made by the 
busy buzzing bees in their home ‘midst 
the leafy trees. They had cakes and ber- 
ries from the wood, nuts from the tree- 
tops tall; in faet, so many good things 
I eannot remember them all. 

“Now home I must go,” said little 
Marie. “I thank you, dear friends, for 
your kindness to me. A happy time I 
have surely had with you, Mr Bunny, and 
the rainbow fairy band. But ’ere I go 
the name of this island I would like very 
much to know.” 

Mr Bunny then replied: “’Tis a secret, 
told to those we love, who visit us when 
the moon shines bright above. Listen 
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now,” said he; “1’ll whisper it to thee.” 
“What did he say?” do you ask. 
’Tis a seeret [ cannot tell, but perhaps 
some night when the mooa shines bright, 
casting a golden path on the sea, you'll 
take a sail in ibe dreamship fair to ihe 
wonderful island out there. It may be 


you will meet the big brown bunny who 
wiggles his nose and is so funny. Per- 


-haps you, too, he'll take to see the rain- 


bow fairies in the woodland by the lake, 
and I think he may whisper the seerei 
name to you. 

Don’t you think it, too? 


The Land of Little Folks 


Bedtime Songs 
By Helen Cheney Leonard 


The Dogg‘e he says, “Bow, wow, wow; 

I'll bark for my Baby right now, now, 
now :” 

And the litile Kitty-Cat says, “Mew, mew, 

mew, 

I want my dinner now, too, too, too.” 

The Moclie Cow, she says, “Moo, moo, 
moo; 

I give nice milk, Baby dear, for you.” 

And the little Woolly Lamb says, “Ba-ba- 
ba, 

I’m hungry and want my ma, ma, ma,” 

While the funny little Duck says, “Quack, 
quack, quack, 

I wish my mother would rub my back.” 

But the little White Dove only says, “Coo, 

Go to sleep, Baby dear, for we all love 
you.” 

Then Baby looks up at Mother, too, 

And smiles and sleepily says, “Goo, goo.” 


A Country Child in the City 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


God seems so far away 
Today! 

At home he is so near— 
Not here. 


One eannot see the sky, 

The buildings are so high. 

The road, a erack between, 

Where people creep unseen 

By God’s kind eye. 

Hurry and seurry, clang and shout, 
Things whirling past and all about, 
Now here—now there, 

With no safe where 

For a child to be! 


So many other things for God to see, 
How ean he care for me? 


Leftovers 
By Fannie S. Davis 


Cousin Lottie’s clothes are good: 
Very good, I know. ~ 

Cousin Lottie’s good herself: 
Her clothes are better, though. 


Oh so neat and oh so strong! 
Oh so ugly teo! 

When she’s worn them years and years, 
They’re never half worn through. 


So her mother sends them on 
For “darling Jean.” Dear me! 
I’d rather wear a dress of ferns, 
Or green weeds from the sea. 


But cousin Lottie’s clothes are good, 
And we are poor. and so 

To chureh and school and everywhere, 
Those clothes and.I must go. 


One is gray with yellow spots, 
One has purple splashes: 
One has brown and olive dots, 
With weird, black, squirly dashes. 


Even if I jump and climb, 
Even if I try— 

Those dresses are so very good 
They never,, never .die. 


Mother says I should be glad. 
I never am glad, though. 

I wish I’d die: there’d be one place 
Those old things couldn’t go. 


Experience 
By T. W. B. 


A boy met a bee in the clover 

And bothered the spry little rover; 

The bee grew first mad and then madder 
And the youth is now wiser and sadder. 
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Three types of the Windsor, the middle one being known as a comb-back 


Collecting Antique Chairs 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


HERE is a very old, long 

sideboard in the doetor’s 
dining room, laden with 
pewter ware. There is 
a time-browned oaken 
wedding chest, a hun- 
dred-legged table, a 
corner cupboard, with a sky-blue, shell- 
carved top, and five Spanish fiddle-back 
chairs in cherry wood. Chairs are often 
just chairs, but the doetor’s dining chairs 
are personalities. They are sometimes 
called Queen Anne chairs, but I would 
not change the name of Spanish fiddle- 
backs. A Spanish foot may be clumsy, 
but it has an attraction all its own. As 
for a fiddle-back, it has an intelligent, 
genteel directness. 

The doctor comes aeross his chairs in 
the simplest ways. He was driving along 
one day on a country road when he saw a 
bright red chair on the front poreh of 
a farmhouse. 

“T want a look at that chair,” said he. 

“Tt’s not worth looking at,” said his 
companion, who had a reputation of his 
own as a collector. 

A coat of bright red paint ean disguise 
a chair more than you would imagine. 


A good collector is one who ean see 
through disguises, as well as overlook in- 
firmities. He is a seer in furnituredom, 
with an eye single to character. There 
Was a woman at the door of the farm- 
house. The doctor got out of the buggy 
and walked up to her. 

“Will you sell me that red chair?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said she. 

“Tl give a dollar and a half for it. 

“Take it,’ she answered curtly. 

Undaunted by this eurtness, the doctor 
asked her whether she had any more 
chairs like it. There were three in the loft 
over the woodshed, she answered. So the 
doctor walked around to the back of 
the house and climbed up the ladder to 
the loft for the chairs. When he asked 
her again whether she had any more, she 
led him, sphinx-like, into the parlor. In 
the parlor was the armchair. 

“Won’t let you have that for less than 
four dollars,” she said. This increase in 
price was not due to the arms of the chair, 
but to the silk patchwork seat, which the 
doctor was gallant enough to return, with 
proper appreciation of her industry. 

By removing the paint the'red chair 
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at least fifty automobiles 
lined up along the road, and 
farmers had come in their 
buggies from miles around. 
The doctor went there chiefly 
for a large girandole. He 
bid as high as $35. Then his 
rival came up to him and 
said: 


“Doetor, ’m going to 
outbid you for that girandole 
even if I have to go into the 
hundreds.” 

The doctor stopped bidding 
and walked over to where a 
farmer and his wife were sit- 
ting. He had asked a friend 
to bid on the banister arm- 
chair, and he wanted to watch 
the procedure. The armchair 
had coverings of  chintz, 
which foolishly disguised 
much of its real beauty. The 
doctor’s friend bid it in for 
$9, which seemed a big price 
to the farmer and his wife. 
They laughed at the foolish- 
ness of it. The doctor had 
been sharing his lunch with 
them, so they confided to him 


their point of view. 


“ 
This Windsor chair, with its broad arm for writing. is a rare form of the “Why,” said the man, “who 


Priscilla or fan-back, date of 


beeame its original dull 
brown self. The arm- 
ehair and one of the 
chairs from the loft are 
brown, while the other 
two chairs are stained 
black. Curiously, it must 
be confessed, this differ- 
ence in staining hightens 
the interest of the chairs 
and gives an emphasis to 
their age. 

The period of these 
Spanish fiddle-backs is 
1710-1720. The doctor 
has two other chairs 
from the same period, 
the banister chair and 
armehair. The banister 
armehair was found at 
an auction sale. It was 
a bright, sunny June day 
and the auction was held 
on the lawn. These aue- 
tion sales of old-fash- 
jioned furniture are grow- 
ing more and more in 
popularity. . There were 


60 would think of paying nine 
dollars forthat chair? Wehave 


Interesting types of the Spanish fiddle-back 
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one like it as was left up in our 
loft when we bought the farm, and 
it ll just about do for the piazza.” 

“Would you like to sell it?” 
asked the doctor. 

“No,” drawled the man; “ we’re 
not seliing our furniture.” 

“May I come to look at it?” 

“ Can’t see no harm in that.” 

A few days later the doctor 
stopped at their place. The 
woman greeted him eagerly. 

“You can have the chair,” were 
her first words, “if you’ll pay me 
nine dollars,” 

These two chairs present some 
interesting differences. The leg 
of the armchair is turned, while 
the leg of the other ends in a 
Spanish foot. The banisters in 
this style of chair are usually 
turned on one side and flat on the 
other, as in the armehair. Some, 
however, have straight, flat slats 
like those of the other chair. The 
number of banisters in these 
chairs varies. Sometimes there 
are three, sometimes four, and 
sometimes five. There are also 


ences in the carved tops, although the 
tops of the doetor’s chairs happen to 
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Splendid specimens of the comb-back and fan-back Windsor 


His chairs have turned under- 


braces, but many banister chairs have 
their underbraces carved. 


After the doetor had 


New Hampshire Windsors, differing from the other Windsors shown in 
that they are straighter 


bought the banister-back 
armehair at the farmer’s 
wife’s price, he asked 
her whether she had any 
more chairs to sell. 

“There’s an old chair 
in the attie as is too 
clumsy for downstairs. 
You might be a-wanting 
that ?” 

That is how the doetor 
found the Windsor writ- 
ing chair that stands by 
the eozy Franklin stove 
in his sitting room. Far 
from being elumsy, it is 
eminently comfortable. 
For note-taking it is 
ideal. It belonged to a 
retired general. When 
he died his executors 
sold the house and left 


4 the chair in the attie. 
} Its date is like that of 

most Windsors, 1750- 
1775. 
There is a_ tradition 
about Windsor chairs. 
A tradition by its very 
definition demands repe- 
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A Connecticut wagon chair of 1740 


tition. One of the royal Georges saw a 
chair of this kind in a shepherd’s hut, 


in the surroundings of 
Windsor castle. He 
thought it quaint, bought 
it, and had others made 
like it. In this way the 
style received its name. 
«A royal whim may have 
brought the chair into 
popularity, but its own 
sensible virtues are 
enough to reeommend it. 

The doctor has a num- 
ber of very good Con- 
necticut Windsors. He 
also has two New Hamp- 
shire Windsors, whieh he 
brought home a_ few 
weeks ago. Of all the 
doctor’s_ seventy-five 
chairs, these two Wind- 
sors are the only out-of- 
state chairs. They have 
a high straightness quite 
distinct from the genial 
lines of the Connecticut 
Windsor. It makes one 
wonder whether the state 
of New Hampshire is 
really more _ straight- 
backed than the state of 
Connecticut. They belong 
to the doetor’s collection 
because the armchair was 
his paternal grand- 
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father’s and the rocker his ma- 
ternal grandmother’s. 

The paternal grandfather was 
a minister in a New Hampshire 
village and a very practical man. 
When he came to the village, there 
was no chureh, so he planned one 
and constructed it with his own 
hands and what help the villagers 
could give him, It stands yet. 
His grandson is very proud of its 
strong, good lines, its straight 
spire and high, old-fashioned pul- 
pit. In fact, his bookplate is 
designed in its honor. In the 
center of the bookplate is a pen- 
and-ink sketch of the pulpit, and 
on the upper right-hand corner is 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
echureh, with its spire. The ma- 
ternal grandmother was a Quak- 
eress. The Windsor, with its short 
rockers, its shallow seat, and un- 
usually high back, is curiously ex- 
pressive of her prim grayness. 

When this rocker arrived at the 


doctor’s home, one of the long spindles 
was gone. The frame of a Windsor is 


Splendid types of the banister-back 
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usually of oak. Its seat is of soft pine. 
Its spindles are of hickory. The doctor 
had no hickory spindles, so he put in one 
of oak. The first time the chair was 
used the oak spindle broke in half. The 
next time the doctor saw a farmer he 
asked him to bring him two logs the 
length of the spindles. These logs he 
took to the mill. A few days ago he 
ealled at the mill. 

“How much do I owe you?” he asked 
casually, expecting a charge of fifty cents 
or a dollar. 

“Five dollars,” answered the man in 
an equally casual tone. 

“Five dollars!” exelaimed the doctor. 

“Why, yes,” said the man, somewhat 
puzzled. “How many spindles do you 
think you have?” 

The doctor had not regarded the eut- 
ting of the hickory logs in a mathemat- 
ieal light. Their transformation into 250 
spindles was little short of miraculous. 
One spindie was put into the grandmoth- 
er’s chair and 249 into the eellar. There 
they haunt the doctor’s man. 

“Yes, sir, I’se afraid the doetor’s viv- 
ing up his practice and going into the 
echair-making business.” 


A valued member of the doctor's collection 


A Governor Carver chair 


The double chair is a wagon chair 
that the doctor bought in Roxbury, 
Conneetieut. It was the extra seat 
for the old, boat-shaped wagon that 
is so well known for its paneled body, 
its leather thoroughbraces and 
wooden axles. The doctor heard of 
another wagon chair lately that was 
for sale and told a friend about it. 
This friend had always wanted a 
wagon chair, but when he got it 
home he was greatly discontented. 
The back legs were shorter than the 
front! As the doetor’s chair had 
had this same strange infirmity, a 
medical investigation was beeun, It 
was found that, far from being an 
infirmity, these shorter back legs were 
in the very nature of a wagon chair. 
The boat-shaped wagon is not a flat 
bottom and its slant made special 
demands upon chair anatomy. 

Even the pusheart peddler knows 
that the doctor is collecting old fur- 
nityre. One day while the doctor was 
driving along, the push-cart peddler 
shouted for him to stop. 

“Mose has an old chair he don’t 
want no more!” 

Mose was the peddler’s father. The 
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A turned high chair, in which have 


sat three generations of ministers 


affection of the heart. 


The slat-back, 
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doctor didn’t think he 
wanted Mose’s chair, but 
the peddler thought he 
wanted to “bring it 
round.” It proved to be 
a slat-back, the most eom- 
mon style of the firsi 
half of the eighteenth ecen- 
tury. It is interesting to 
note the use of this slat- 
back in the seventeenth- 
century pictures of Jan 
Steen, Pieter de Hooeh, 
and Gerard Dou It is 
true that the favorite 
chair of these painters, as 
well as of Vermeer of 
Delft and Ter Borech, is 
the chair with turned legs 


and posts and heavily 
studded leather-covered 
seat and back. The X 
chair is also frequently 
used. It makes an effee- 


tive seat in Jan Steen’s 
medieal pictures, where the 
poor young ladies are al- 
ways suffering from an 


A fine example of a common turned 
chair 


however, is found in Gerard Dou’s paint- 
ing, “The Young Mother,” which is 
often considered his masterpiece and 
which was presented in 1660 to King 
Charles the Second of England, and about 
a century later found its way into the 
collection of William the Fifth, stadt- 
holder of Holland. In Jan Steen’s por- 
trait of himself, in the collection of the 
Earl of Northbrook, he is seated upon a 
slat-back, and, of course, an artist can 
do a chair no greater honor than that. 
In the “ Butterfly ” and a “ Duteh Living 
Room ” of Pieter de Hooch, the slat-back 
has a distinetive and well-lighted posi- 
tion; but it is in his charming picture, 
“ A Woman Reading,” that the slat-back 
is most fully a part of the seene. 

Mose’s chair is a not unworthy colonial 
cousin of these canvas immortals, for it 
has the rare quality of possessing a pair 
cf sloping arms. 

A turned chair that may be regarded 
as a national asset is the Carver chair. 
Governor Carver brought one of these 
chairs with him in the Mayflower. Very 
few chairs like it are now to be found. 
The doctor found his Carver chair at 
Canterbury, while he was living in the 
adjoining village of Brooklyn, Conneeti- 
eut. It was in the winter, and he wanted 
to do it the honor of ealling for it in his 
old-fashioned sleigh. It had taken the 


doctor some years to find this sleigh. It 
was very low, with a low seat and dash- 
board and an extremely high back, with 
red curtains painted upon it. It so hap- 
pened that the chair was to have the ad- 
ditional honor of being called for by the 
doetor’s new horse. The doetor took a 
great interest in horses at that time. The 
higher spirited «a horse was the better he 
liked him. If the new horse had not 
been a longer stepper than the old one, 
or if the harness had been properly loos- 
ened, all would probably have gone well. 
As soon, however, as the horse broke into 
a fast trot, he hit the dashboard, became 
frightened, and started to run away. 
The sleigh upset and threw the doetor 
into the snow bank. The horse ran straight 
along until a turn in the road led him 
straightway through a gateway into a 
carriage shed. There he stopped and 
waited ealmly, as horses will, until the 
doctor eaught up to him. The doetor 
was glad to find the horse in this peace- 
ful mood and the horse was glad to see 
the doctor. No harm was done. So they 
started out amiably again. All went 


well until the road led down hill. This 
time the sleigh was to blame. Its over- 


hasty sliding interfered with the horse’s 
tempered gait and frightened him into a 
mad run down the hill, whieh finally 
ended in a melodramatie leap across a 
ditch and a surprised standstill in a snow- 
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covered corn-field. No one will ask 
why the doctor had to conduct the Gov- 
ernor Carver chair home in a farmer’s 
wagon. 

The doctor finds his chairs in the sim- 
plest ways. Yet, to find a Governor 
Carver chair that has come down to us 
from the early Puritan days has in it 
something of the mystery of the passing 
years. Even the Queen Anne chairs and 
the Windsors bridge a century and more, 
and have shared in the life of genera- 


tions. Ah, the passing of the years and 
the passing of generations! That is the 
ineffable sadness of life. A _ collector, 
however, feels the charm of things too 
buoyantly to be oppressed by their sad- 
ness. A high chair is usually a very 
happy chair, but this one is not only very 
happy; it is also very good. In it have 
sat three generations of ministers. The 
minister who sold it to the doctor sat 
in it when he was a baby, and so did his 
father and grandfather before him. 


‘Too Civil by Half’”’ 


By Constance Prime 


HAVE lately fallen into the conscious- 

ness—landing with something of a 

jar—that I am a “back number.” 
This chastening conclusion must inevit- 
ably come to all womankind, and I doubt 
if it is ever a very pleasant discovery. Its 
immediate cause, in my case, Was the vaca- 
tion visit of one of my nineteen-year-old 
daughter’s school friends, a girl of good 
breeding and many accomplishments, but 
with the trick (I ean eall it nothing else) 
of springing to her feet every time I 
entered her presence. If she were at 
the piano, the keys might have been red 
hot, so quickly did her fingers leave 
them while she slid from her chair and 
stood at “attention.” If she sat on the 
veranda with book or faney work and I 
stepped into view, even long enough to 
ask a question, up she jumped and re- 
mained standing until I disappeared or 
was forced to sit down whether I wished 
to or not. Unfortunately her example 
was contagious; all the home girl friends, 
not to be outdone in politeness, showed 
their “manners” by rising—while $scis- 
sors dropped and spools rolled—if I so 
much as passed through the room where 
they had gathered. I became so con- 
scious of myself and so uncomfortable in 
my own house that during the last of the 
visit I took to back halls as much as 
possible; or, in order to eseape observa- 
tion, emulated the Arabs and silently 
stole away. Previous to the time that this 
habit, which might be called the in- 
stantaneous seat-deserting mannerism— 
if it were not too long—was introduced 
by our guest, there had been no lack of 


deference shown me. My danghter’s 
friends are mine also; our relations have 
been of a delightful, easy-going sort and 
I had never before had cause to feel that 
I was “a thing apart.” 

To me, the situation had its comic 
side, as I maneuvered to avoid the lynx- 
eyed etiquette lodged within our gates; 
but, in referring to it since among 
friends of my own age, I have been 
astonished at the intensity of another 
feeling expressed. Said one indignant 
aunt: “Living in the limelight of that 
particular attention you speak of is cer- 
tainly a most exasperating experience; 
it’s simply maddening! We’ve had it at 
our house!” 

Nearly every family of my acquaint- 
anee with growing daughters has “had 
it at their house.” In view of the com- 
mon complaint of the lack of considera- 
tion for anything but youth, perhaps we 
ought to feel encouraged to see this evi- 
dence of the swing of the pendulum; and 
it is not the act, but its exaggeration— 
overdoing the matter—that gives offense. 
It may be that emphasis is laid upon 
this special demonstration of eivility in 
certain schools, those where the letter is 
of greater importance than the spirit. 
True politeness is, without question, a 
much-to-be-desired attribute for our girls 
to possess; but that which renders its 
object conspicuous and ill at ease is not 
politeness, but punetiliousness, a poor 
substitute for the gracious reality. Learn 
to distinguish between them, I beg of 
you, dear girls, else “sweet courtesy were 
slain.” 
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Strothmann 


“ Oi thin pressed th’ sharp point av th’ lower ind av th’ steel tendril 
inta th’ cork” 


Mrs Dugan’s Discovery 


How to Make Six Dozen Lamp Chimneys Out of Twelve Old 
Bottles 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Cheerful Smugglers, etc 


(This “* Discovery’ was written for the Good Housekeeping “ Discovery ” dinner, held at the Hotel 


Astor, New York, in April, 1905, and read by its author. 


pages, and is repeated by request.] 

AN day whin Oi was afther rum- 
magin’ in me eellar, Oi found wan 
dozen champagne bottles goin’ 

t’? waste, an’ ’twas a pity t’ see thim go 
t? waste. Oi tuck a look at thim an’ Oi 
seen they was all in good condition, ex- 
cipt they was full av echampagne-wather. 
Puttin’ th’ twilve bottles t’ wan soide, 
Oi went inta th’ back yar-r-d, where th’ 
grapevine do be, an’ from th’ grapevine 
Oi tuek wan av thim long eurly tendrils. 
A frind av mine so happened t’ be th’ 
prisidint av th’ United States Steel com- 
pany, an’ Oi sint him th’ long eurly ten- 
dril from th’ grapevine, an Oi said, “ Wud 
he mek me a duplicate av it in timpered 
steel?” Shure, he was glad t’ aecommy- 


It appeared in a report of the dinner in our 


date me, because wance me old man was 
afther buyin’ a share av steel stock from 
him whin no wan seemed t’ want anny. 

’Twas not six weeks whin Oi resayved 
back from th’ prisidint av th’ steel trust 
th’ timpered steel imitation av th’ eurly 
tendril av th’ grapevine. 

Onta th’ upper ind av this, an’ eross- 
ways, ’twas no thrick at all t’ fix a clothes- 
pin. Oi thin pressed th’ sharp point av 
th’ lower ind ay th’ steel tendril inta th’ 
cork av wan of th’ champagne bottles, 
an’ twisted th’ tendril around. Thin, 
by pullin’ sharp vpward on th’ elothes- 
pin, an’ at th’ same time houldin’ th’ 
bottle toight betwane me knees—which 
Oi had covered wid rosin to prevint th’ 
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“Oi crept back carefully t’ th’ bottles, an’ seated mesilf in th’ cinter av thim, and 
thim goin’ ‘round me continuous 


bottle slippin’—Oi drew out th’ cork. 

Oi laid th’ cork t’ wan soide an’ emp- 
tied th’ contints av th’ bottle down th’ 
drain, excipt wan small tumblerful, which 
Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ eork from another 
bottle, an’ emptied th’ eontints down th’ 
drain, excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi 
also drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from an- 
other bottle, an’ emptied th’ con- 
tints down th’ drain, excipt a smal! 
tumblerful, which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed another bottle 
from th’ cork an’ emptied th’ drain 
down th’ eontints, exeipt a small 
tumblerful, which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed—another drain 
from th’ contints—and—and emptied 
th’ small eork down th’ tumblerful, 
exeipt a bottle—which Oi drank. 

Oi thin bottled another small re- 
move—from th’ tumbler—execipt a 
small eorkful—whiech Oi drained— 
an’ econtentsed th’ drank down th’ 
bottle. 

Oi thin tankled a bump from 
’nother dottle an’—Oi mean Oi 
dunkled a tump from ’nother copple 
—you see, me frind, Oi mean Oi 
drankled a kump—Oi mean Qi eac- 
kled a—Oi mean Oi conkled—Oi—Oi 
—well, annyhow, Oi did it t’ all 
thim twilve bottles. 

Thim bottles was now all impty, 
an’ Oi steadied th’ house wid wan 
hand an’ counted th’ bottles wid th’ 


other. There was twinty-siven left out 
av th’ dozen! Thin Oi got me serubbin’ 
brush an’ a pail av wather t’ eclane th’ 
bottles, but t? me surprise Oi found Oi eu’d 
not git th’ brush inta th’ neck av th’ bot- 
tles. Oi therefore turned th’ twinty-siven 
bottles wrong side out, an’ serubbed thim 
well, an’ turned thim roight side out agin. 


“ Whin Oi counted thim, Oi found Oi had sivinty-two!” 
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Be this toime th’ house was revolvin’ 
rapid, an’ Oi sot on th’ floor an’ counted 
th’ bottles as they wint by. There was 
sixty-four av thim. Oi clumb t’ th’ kit- 
chen table an’ produced out av th’ drawer 
th’ ean-opener, on th’ hind legs av which 
was a glass cutter. Oi crept back eare- 
fully t’ tl’ bottles, and seated mesilf in 
th’ cinter av thim, and thim goin’ round 
me continuous. By pritindin’ indiffer- 
ence U’ thim, an’ springin’ at thim whin 


they was off their gyuard, Oi was able 
t’ catch thim wan at a toime. Whin Oi 
had thus caught a bottle Oi held it firmly 
down—by lyin’ on it—an’ wid th’ glass 
cutter Oi cut off th’ bottom an’ th’ neck av 
it. These Oi put t’ wan soide, an’ what 
remained av th’ bottle made an excellent 
lamp chimney. 

Whin Oi counted thim, Oi found Oi hed 
sivinty-two! 


Dainty New Bootees 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


dainty — bootees 
make one of the nicest 
presents for the new 
baby. skein of yel- 
low-white saxony yarn 
and half a skein of baby 
blue, with half a yard of 
blue silk ribbon to match, are all the 
materials required. 

Make a ehain of thirty-six stitches; 
join, chain one, single crochet thirty-five ; 
join, chain two, double crochet  thirty- 
five; join; “chain one, single croche 
thirty-five; join;* and repeat between * 
six times. *Chain three and make 
three rows of stars with eighteen stars 
in each row.* Fasten on blue sax- 
ony and repeat between*. Fasten on 
the white yarn and make two single 
erochet in the eye of the first star; 
ehain two, fasten in the last loop of 
the last single erochet made, single 
crochet two more in the same hole as 
before and fasten in the eye of the 
next star. Repeat until the top is 
finished off with nine such seallops. 

Now, with the thread at the bot- 
tom of the bootee marking the heel, 
determine the middle of the front and 
fasten the white thread in the sixth 
stitch to the right. *Chain three, 
make six stars* and repeat between 
* five times, turning the work over 
at the end of each row and coming 
back on the opposite side. In the 
sixth row, make but four stars, in- 
serting the needle for the fourth loop 
in the eye of the second star of the 


preceding row. Make but two stars in the 
seventh row by skipping stitches as im- 
mediately before, and break off thread. 

Fasten the white thread at the thread 
end at the heel, and make about fifty 
single crochet around the bottom of the 
work already done. Repeat until the 
fifth row, when two extra single crochet 
are to be put in at the heel. At the sixth 
row, and on until the last, the tenth, 
skip one stitch each time around, at the 
extreme toe of the bootee. Beginning 
with the seventh row, do the same at the 
heel. At the end of the tenth row, turn 


These bootees are not difficult to make 
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the work inside out, close the seam and 
break the thread. 

Finish the bootee with the ribbon, 
woven in and out of the rew of double 
crochet at the ankle, and tied in a bow 
over the foot. 

To those who have never made the 
star stitch employed in these dainty af- 
fairs, the following directions will be nee- 
essary: After fastening the thread onto 
the work, and at the beginning of every 
row, chain three stitches. Put the needle 
through the stitch nearest it, pass yarn 
over needle, draw loop through, insert 
needle in next stitch in the chain, throw 
yarn over and draw a loop through, and 
do the same in the last stiteh of the chain; 
in the same way, draw through two more 
loops, one through the stitch next to the 
beginning of the chain and to the left 
of it, and the second through the stitch 
next to that. You should now have on 
your needle six loops. Draw the thread 
through all of these and chain one. This 
last forms the eye of the star. For the 
next star, insert needle in eye just 
formed, pass thread over needle and draw 
a loop through, draw loop through the 
last stitch of the preceding star, draw 
another through the stitch through which 
the last loop of preceding star was drawn, 
and draw two more loops through the next 
two stitches to the left, respectively. 
Through the six loops now on the needle, 
draw the thread and chain one, to com- 
plete the second star. At the end of the 
row, instead of forming the eye of the 
last star, draw the thread through the 
top stitch of the star with which the row 
began, to keep the work even. In_ be- 
ginning the second row chain three, as 
before, and take up the first three loops 
threugh the corresponding stitches of the 
chain, counting from the needle. The 
other two loops are taken through the 
top horizontal stitch of the star in the 
preceding row and the eye of the same 
star, respectively. 


The Cup that: Kills 
By Arthur Chapouille 


“Please, mamma, I want a drink.” 
The request was in the shrill treble of 
a little three-year-old girl in a rail- 
way coach. For the time being the 
mother put her off. Then it came again, 
more insistent than before. “ Please, 
mamma, I want a drink of water.” Again 
she was put off, but finally her persis- 
teney won, and the father brought her 
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the drink in the glass furnished with the 
ice water by the railway company. To- 
day that child is not to be seen by any 
but her immediate family. She is the vie- 
tim of one of the hopeless, loathsome dis- 
eases which in certain stages are ineur- 
able, and in which the disfigurement is 
often terrible. It all came from that one 
drink from a publie drinking-eup. 

In a certain New York town one of 
these awful diseases broke out in a less 
virulent form among some of the best 
people, on whose character not a shadow 
rested. And yet they were marked with 
the disease which stands for immorality. 
The source of contagion was finally traced 
to the pencil of an accommodating clerk 
in a store where much trading was done. 
People were in the habit of using his 
pencil, and many of them had the foolish 
habit of wetting the point at the lips be- 
fore using. Thus were the germs trans- 
ferred. 

I have seen well-dressed and cultured 
persons, who should have known better, 
drink from the eups attached to public 
drinking fountains. It makes me shud- 
der every time I witness it. Death itself 
is preferable to the pos sibilities to which 
they expose themselves through this habit 
of drinking from a vessel which may 
have been used by the foulest of the foul. 
Mere rinsing with water is no protection. 
A little abrasion on the lips, the smallest 
of breaks in the skin of the tongue, is 
sufficient to give a lodging-place to the 
germs from which such horrible diseases 
spring. Parents should instill in the 
minds of their children, until it becomes 
a part of their nature, as a safeguard of 
health and happiness, an abhorrence of 
the use, unwashed, of any drinking ves- 
sel after another has used it. 


**The Fussiness of James ”’ 


Did you guess that the June puzzle 
story, with the above title, was inspired 
by the advertisement of the Alaska 
Freezer Co of Winchendon, Mass? Well, 
it was, and those to whom the prizes were 
awarded are as follows: Bertha Marion 
Brock of Berlin, Germany, five dollars in 
eash; Florence M. Wilson of Ohio, three 
dollars’ worth of merehandise; Miss K. 
M. Warner of New Jersey, two dollars’ 
worth of merehandise. 

See if you ean solve the puzzle story 
which you will find among the advertis- 
ing pages of this issue. The title is Aqua 
Pura. With the story will be found the 
conditions governing the puzzle. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Eilen Stan. Stylish and 
egy designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 


ing furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


Nos 338 GH and 339 GH. Tucked waist and 
gored skirt of pongee. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See > 177. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wante 
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Nos 336 GH and 337 GH. Waist Nos 34 GH and 335 GH. Shirt- 
and plaited skirt of blue linen. Pat- waist of white linen and skirt of black 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 177. and white striped mohair. Patterns 
In ordering, be sure to state size 10cents each. See Page 177. In 
wanted ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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Nos 330 GH and 331 GH. Jumper 
4 waist and tunic skirt of mirage silk. 
A Patterns 10 cents each. In ordering, be 
cf; sure to state size wanted 
a | 


Nos 326 GH and 327 GH. 
Three-piece dressing sack of 
figured silk and tucked skirt of 
voile. Patterns 10 cents each. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


| 
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Japanese crepe. Pattern 10 cents. 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


Nos 328 GH and 329 GH. One-piece 
dressing sack of challis. Plain gored 
skirt of blue serge. Patterns 10 cents 
each. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 332 GH. One-piece negligee of 
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Next month, advance styles for girls and 
children, for school wear 


One-piece plait- 


No 324 GH. 
ed frock of delft blue. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 333 GH. Plain apron of 
striped gingham. Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 177. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 172-176.] 


Tucked jumper of pongee. Six sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
copy this garment for the average person 
it requires 2%4 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 15g yards of 36-inch wide 
material. No 338 GH. 

Five-gored flare skirt of pongee. Six 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
To copy this skirt for the average per- 
son it requires 1144 yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 6% yards of 44-inch 
wide material. No 339 GH. 

Tucked shirtwaist of blue linen. Seven 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
To copy this waist for the average person 
it requires 44 yards of material 24 in- 
ches wide, or O84 yards of 36-inch wide 
material. No 336 GH. 

Fifteen-gored skirt of blue linen. Six 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
To copy this skirt for the average per- 
son it requires 144% yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 84% yards of 36-inch 
wide material. No 337 GH. 

Seven-gored skirt in black and white 
striped mohair with cireular fold. Three 
sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. To copy this model for a girl 16 
years of age it requires 714 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or "5% yards of 
36-inch wide material. No 335 GH. 

Separate waist of white linen. Three 
sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of age. 
To copy this waist for a girl 16 years of 
age it requires 334 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 214 yards of 36-inch wide 
material. No 334 GH. 

Plain apron for warm wastun, of 
striped gingham. Four sizes, 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. To copy 
this garment for the average person it 
requires 534 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 44% yards of 36-inch wide ma- 
terial No 333 GH. 


Midsummer Wear 
Cretonne in beautiful tapestry designs 
is well thought of as a trimming this sea- 
son. ‘Parasols of this material have 
pretty carved handles, and hats to be 


worn with these are trimmed with the, « 


cretonne.. One very pretty hat exhibited 
is of a white, chipped straw trimmed with 
French eretonne in pale shades of pink 
and green, in_a rose design, with a pretty 


pale green wing at the left side. Another 
novelty of the season is the hand bag of 
this material, which is very charming used 
with the other trimmings. 

The newest turn-over collars for wear 
with shirtwaists are in Dutch style. Some 
are beautifully hand-embroidered, and 
others are trimmed with bias bands in a 
contrasting color. These are very pretty 
when worn with a belt and skirt that 
carry out this color scheme. Colored 
collars and ties are not so much in evi- 


dence as they bid fair to be earlier in. 


the season, nor has the collar with the 
extreme points behind the ears been 
taken up with as much favor as was ex- 
peeted. Already they are seen in a mod- 
ified form, high in the back and sloping 
gradually to a comfortable width in the 
front. 

When lace or net waists are worn with 
tailored gowns or suits, the net collar or 
lace collar is finished with a long narrow 
fold of silk or velvet of the same color 
as the gown and brought around the 
lower edge of the collar and allowed to 
fall four or five inches down the front. 
The ends are finished with silk tassels 
in the same color. 

The short skirt has caused American 
women to give more thought to footwear, 
and pretty, well-made shoes are now the 
rule rather than the exception. Tan ties 
are neat for wear with tailored suits or 
for morning wear, but should never be 
used for more dressy occasions. Patent 
leather pumps are considered very good 
taste for more dressy wear, and they are 
usually worn with stockings to match the 
color of the gown. For older people for 
morning wear gun metal shoes are pre- 
ferred to tan. 

The long sleeve does away with the 
long glove, and this is certainly good 
news, as it means less expenditure for 
this article of dress. The short gloves 
are much cheaper and cost less for 
cleaning. 

Stockings in either black or colors are 
displayed with clockings of the same or 
a contrasting color. Beautiful silk and 
lisle stockings are worn with embroidered 
designs at the instep, so that with pumps 
or slippers the desig. is visible. The 
embroidery is done in self or a contrast- 
ing color, but self colors are more dainty. 
A handsome pair of white silk stockings 
chas_a fuchsia design in self color. 


Aut Bastrxe should be fastened at the 
start with a knot, or knot and backstiteh, 
and finished with two. backstitches.. 
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The extraordinary feature of the present—or recent—business depression, to our 

mind, is the spirit in which it is met. With the days of 1893 to 1897 in mind, we 

awaited in the incipient stages of the financial disturbance last fall the 

Good Cheer familiar voice of the ecroaker—the dismal, irrepressible, long-distance 

Lessons eroaker whose voice was heard in-the land in the years gone by. But he 

did not appear. In his place was a new creature, the omnipresent 

. nated there was an evident determination all over the country, from Maine to 

Texas and from Washington to Florida, to bring into full play the new psychology of 

optimism. This had already established itself in the spheres of religion and philos- 

ophy; its immediate application to industrial conditions was a phenomenon of inter- 
est and significance. 

So, instead of being a period of gloom unrelieved, which the croaker of the old 
school would have sought and relished in his own doleful way, it has been a “ good 
cheer depression,” a plucky summoning of the resources of optimism, courage and hope 
to the painful conditions at hand. But one result was possible—an immense relief 
of the tension and a hastening of the recovery. What a grand demonstration it has 
been of the contagion and power of good cheer! Not that all is sunshine and pros- 
perity yet; but things would have been much worse, the climb up the hill slower, under 
the régime of the croaker. 

Sweet are some, at least, of the uses of adversity. The thought of the unemployed, 
the innocent victims of the hard times, has been quicker and warmer, it seems to us, 
than in previous periods of depression; and the riotous luxury and extravagance of 
the late boom, the reckless spirit of capital and labor alike, are now seen in their naked 
folly. We needed to be brought to our senses. Whosoever is paying the price without 
actual privation or suffering should get into the sunshine column and cheer with a will. 


The success of the first session of the Emmanuel summer school, held at the now 
famous church in Boston by Reverend Doctors Worcester and MeComb, holds promise 
of greater things another summer, as well as throughout the twelve- 
m... 1 month intervening, and in our opinion is very significant. The attend- 
Summer School 22¢e was large and the interest at a high pitch from beginning to end; 
so great, in fact, that additional lectures were added to the original 
program. There was nothing perfunctory about the meetings; the discussions revealed 
wide differences of opinion, and i in so doing they got down to the springs of life, faith 
and action. The persons in attendance, it is hardly necessary to add, were of varying 
creeds. The purpose of the school is to educate men and women for Emmanuel work 
in their respective fields. 
Here at last is a movement bigger than sects and “ isms,” something real and vital, 
out of which may come a new life for the churches, if only the church authorities can 
see the opportunity. How much does the old-fashioned prayer-meeting, the church 
fair, or the sewing society, do for the nervous, depressed and suffering thousands who 
find no succor whichever way they turn, neither at the doctor’s office nor in the pastor’s 
study? As remarked in another place in this issue, we civilized people, as we like to 
regard_ourselves, need “ medical missionaries,” quite as much as do the pagans-of the 
East. 
The Emmanuel movement gives the church something to do which has been waiting 
centuries to be done. When young men of large sympathies and a burning desire to 
hélp humanity once recognize the opportunity, why will not our theological seminaries 
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fill up once more with big, strong, broad men? One theological seminary, whose creed 
is not that of Emmanuel church, has already under way a course in mental therapeutics. 

Doctor Worcester struck the keynote of every successful appeal to the human heart 
when he said at the summer school: “The thing that all humanity is erying for is 
sympathy. Sufferers invariably want most someone to whom they can unburden their 
hearts. There is where the confessional of the Roman Catholic church does a world 
of good. It could be made to do a great deal more good if scientifically used.” 


This is not a season of downright good cheer for the manufacturers of food prod- 
uets, nor for wholesalers and retailers; though the eating habit persists, and eatables 
are plentiful and good, and consumers are on the increase, the prep- 
aration, branding and marketing of foods is rendered difficult, per- Write to 
plexing and sometimes dangerous by reason of the unsettled policy of naney 
the federal authorities and the variation in the state laws. A little 
inquiry among wholesale and retail grocers, for example, discovers the prevailing state 
of mind. 

One thing strikes the observer at once: the evident desire of the trade, barring the 
comparatively few dishonest men, is to be square and in conformity with the laws if 
only they can learn how. The consumer, the dealer and the manufacturer, speaking in 
a general way, are equally anxious in behalf of an established order. The bureau of 
chemistry at Washington is aggressively eager for the enforcement of a thorough and 
consistent law. The state boards of health are active, as a rule. But we wonder, 
sometimes, if the head of the United States department of agriculture, who, after all, 
is the administrator of the national campaign for pure foods, is as seriously and deeply 
imbued with this spirit. Certainly he has temporized with some of the great “ inter- 
ests,” like the glucose makers, as we said last month. The president’s board of emi- 
nent chemists turns out to be an instrument of indefinite delay—delay of years’ dura- 
tion, perhaps—in the settlement of several vital issues. : 

Let us repeat the suggestion of last month, to write to Secretary Wilson. Tell 
him how grateful were the home people for the national pure food law, which was 
passed at their behest, and how deeply they will resent anything which resembles a 
betrayal of their interests. Every letter will eount—be sure of it! 


Millions and tens of millions for battleships which will be out of date in five years; 
libraries scattered broadcast at public expense in the interests of healthier horses, cows 
and swine; and for the saving and cherishing of our prime national 
asset, the growing child, not a cent! This, roughly stated, is the policy _ First Comes 
of our federal government as regards the public health. But a plank Health 
has been inserted in the republican national platform, thanks to the 
committee of one hundred on health, of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, calling for a national health department. It reads as follows: 

“We indorse the movement designed to secure the organization of all existing 
national public health agencies into a single national health department, and favor 
such legislation as will effect this purpose.” 

This is wisely broad and general in its phrasing; for much study and discussion will 
be necessary before a working plan is evolved which will give the requisite play to local 
initiative, will insure a spontaneous and popular movement, while introducing the strong 
federal arm. This plank is non-partisan, having no political taint, and is heartily to 
be welcomed. A national department of health has got to come. 
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It gives us pleasure to say that Good Housekeeping 
was the first. Magazine to take up and represent the ideas 
and methods underlying the Emmanuel Movement. Good Housekeeping 
still correctly sets forth’from month to month in its articles 
in the "Health and Happiness Department” our ideas and 


An Inspiring Book 


ae, LLOSE who want to know 
fea more about the Emman- 
uel movement, who need 
its ministrations and 

3 long to eatch the spirit 

of it, will find its inspi- 
ration vibrating between 
the eovers of the book, Religion and 
Medicine, prepared by Rev Dr Elwood 
Woreester, Rev Dr Samuel MeComb and 
Isador Coriat, M D. The title gives only 
a hint of the seope of the volume. No 
other group of three words, perhaps, so 
well condenses the description of the 
Emmanuel movement, which, as the au- 
thors say in the introduction, combines 
with religion the power of genuine sci- 
ence; but the book achieves a great deal 
more than to set forth the principles, the 
aims and the working of the Emmanuel 
clinie; it opens a glorious vista in the 
spiritual life of the human race, and it 
gives the individual a new conception of 
the worth and power of the human soul, 
of the latent possibilities of health, hap- 
piness and achievement within each and 
all of us. To the nervous sufferer and 


the discouraged it is the next thing to 
the personal presence of the Emmanuel 
healer. 
It is well, perhaps, to set down some 
of the things the book does not do. It 
is not, for instance, a record of cures 
nor a summary of cases; the article on 
“Results at Emmanuel Church,” con- 
tained in the Goop HoUSEKEEPING pam- 
phlet entitled Happiness and Health, 
deals more directly with these things. It 
does not go extensively into the theory of 
functional disorders as distinguished from 
organic lesions, contenting itself with 
the practical difference as now recognized 
in medieal practice. Nor does it under- 
take to settle the problem of the division 
of labor between clergyman and doctor 
in the Emmanuel work—largely, no 
doubt, because when the work is once 
under way in the hands of competent and 
consecrated men there is no interference. 
But what Religion and Medicine does say 
and do in its 427 pages is enough, we be- 
lieve, to mark an epoch in the life of 
the Christian churches and of the medical 
profession. 
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The chapters deal successively with 
“ The Subconscious Mind,” “ Suggestion,” 
“ Auto-Suggestion,” “ The Funetional Neu- 
roses,” “Causes of Nervousness,” “The 
Nervous System in Health and Disease,” 
“Diseases of the Subconscious,” “ The 
Nature of Hypnotism,” “ The Therapeu- 
tie Value of Hypnotism,” “Fear and 
Worry,” “Faith and Its Therapeutic 
Power,” “Prayer and Its Therapeutic 
Value,” “ The Outlook of the Church,” ete. 

Outside the more technical chapters, 
Religion and Medicine is more fascinating 
than a novel, opening spiritual reaches 
that give life a new meaning. 

Rev Drs Woreester and MeComb have 
allied with them, have had from the be- 
ginning, sound and even brilliant medical 
skill of the “regular” order, the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of men high in 
the councils of the Harvard medical 
school, Johns Hopkins university and 
other institutions. If they take advanced 
ground in the employment of suggestion 
and hypnotism, as it seems to Americans, 
it is because they have given these agen- 
cies a thorough trial, in the light of all 
available knowledge (as the many cita- 
tions in the book prove), and in the fear 
of God and of scientific truth are building 
new ground on which psychieal and med- 
ical practice may take its stand. Dr 
Coriat is a neurologist of distinction, who 
is in touch with the latest of French and 
German thought and practice, which are 
in advance of our own. 

The book makes it clear that the Em- 
manuel movement, far from dispensing 
with the services of the physician, de- 
pends upon his co-operation and exalts 
his function in the community. More- 
over, it deals with a large element which 
the doctors cannot reach, with whom they 
want no dealings—a multitude of the 
mentally and morally depressed and per- 
verted. Its power to reach these once 
hopeless eases is the secret of its success. 
We need “ medical missionaries ” as much 
as ever the heathen did, and here, at last, 
they come! 

Religion and Medicine will be sent, 
postpaid, for $1.63; address Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, Happiness and Health 
department. Following are sample pas- 
sages which reflect the spirit of the book: 


Unseen Spiritual Powers 
Today we recognize the universe to be 
a great storehouse of invisible energy, 
contact with which has enormously in- 
creased the potentiality of human life. 
ds it probable that all those energies are 


mechanical? Does not the whole moral 
and religious life of man testify to the 
existence of unseen spiritual powers 
which are friendly to us? Such unques- 
tionably was the belief of Christ. It is 
natural that the scientific discovery of the 
mechanical aspects of this power should 
come first. (“ Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural and afterward that which is spir- 


itual.”) But the diseovery of the other‘ 


will follow. Many perfectly sane per- 
sons believe that we are on the brink of 
that discovery today, and that just as 
our own physical life has been trans- 
formed by the employment of energies 
which have always existed though we 
had not recognized them, so our moral 
and spiritual life is destined to be ever- 
more profoundly transformed. We shall 
learn the seeret of Christ’s personal life. 
Whatever the surprises of the future, 
faith which opens our heart to the uni- 
verse, love through which we escape from 
the narrow limitations of self into the 
life of humanity, and the possession of 
an inward peace which the world cannot 
take from us, will never lose their ancient 
power. 

There is a very easy and rational way 
by which many childish faults and nerv- 
ous weaknesses can be removed; that is, 
by making good suggestions to our chil- 
dren while they are in a state of natural 
sleep. This may strike some persons 
with surprise and it raises interesting 
questions as to the relations of natural 
and induced sleep, but I have employed 
this method so many times with success 
that I feel justified in mentioning it. 
From Religion and Medicine, Page 67. 

We possess in our religion the greatest 
of all therapeutic agents, if only we deal 
with it sincerely. The thought of a living 
God within us, above us and about us, 
who desires our peace, our happiness and 


our salvation, and who has greater and — 


better means than ours to remove our 
anguish, which he incessantly employs, is 
a consolation greater than our greatest 
need. I am tempted to quote a few 
words from a letter which was written 
by a lady who sought my aid in an in- 
tensely nervous condition caused by long- 
standing insomnia and the use of alcohol 
and morphia, and which reached me as I 
was writing these words: “ I am astonished 
at the power which is doing this re-creat- 
ing for me, because I am perfectly con- 
scious that it is in no wise my will. 
You most certainly set free some potent 
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imprisoned spring of action. I feel no 
struggle, only a simple ‘process of accom- 
plishment.” From Page 59. 

When our’ minds are in a state of 


peace and ‘our hearts open and receptive ’ 


to all good influence, I believe that the 
Spirit of God enters into us and’a power 
not all our own takes possession of us. 
Thus I am tempted to explain the marked 
moral and physical improvement which 
I have frequently seen follow such brief 
periods of complete repose, and especially 
moral’ changes which oceur with very 
little effort on the part of the patient. 
From’ Page 67. 

We may call this suggestion, but I 
ean hardly ‘believe that the mere assur- 
ance of a human being can effect moral 
changes so stupendous and to the unaided 
victim so impossible. A woman who had 
been bedridden for years through a form 
of hysterical paralysis, and who had ‘been 
apparently restored to health and strength, 
told me that when she became profoundly 
still and concentrated her mind on the 
thought of God’s presence within her, she 
frequently felt such a sudden: increment 


of strength that'it frightened her. From: 


Page 67. 

The subconseious mind’! is a normal 
part of our spiritual nature. There is 
reason to believe’that it is purer, more 
sensitive to good and evil, than our con- 
scious mind. While normally these two 
energies are closely united, they can be 
dissociated in their functioning and in 
their memories. Although the subecon- 
scious mind has more direct control of 
our physical processes than the conscious, 
it would be a mistake to limit its action 
to this sphere or to regard it as the mere 
psychical concomitant of the sympathetic 
nervous system, though it may well be 
this. On the contrary, we have seen the 
important part it plays in religion, in 
memory, and in the higher creations of 
thought. From Page 42. 


Spectacular Cures Not to Be Desired 
In our practice we neither look for nor 
desire sudden and spectacular cures, 


partly because of the publicity which at- 


taches to them, partly on account of the 
moral effect on other patients, which is 
apt to be bad, and lastly because such 
cures are seldom permanent. Although 
we try to awaken faith on the part of our 
patients, we do not desire blind or fanat- 
ical faithh We lay absolutely no claim 
to personal power; we explain as fully as 
possible the nature of the means we em- 
ploy, and eall attention to the limitations 
of such methods, and accept as patients 


~ 


only’ persons suffering from functional 
disorders. We encourage the patients to 
acquaint themselves’ with the principles 
involved, by maintaining a good library’ 
of standard works which we freely lend 
them. We avoid all fétiches and material 
adjunets as means of suggestion and rely 
only upon moral, spiritual and rational 
means. Faith may be strong, but it’ 
needs aceurate and skillful direction in‘ 
order to be useful as’a therapeutic agent; 
hence the need of careful diagnosis, which 
is not merely physical, but also moral. 

This is not a task which every shep~ 
herd is qualified to perform. It requires’ 
eareful observation of temperament, ca- 
pacity and idiosynerasy, which will tax 
the resources of the most gifted man. 
This study of conscience, this analysis of 
a life’s experience in order to discover 
the cause of the present disturbance and‘ 
to trace its history, requires time, sym- 
pathy, and some psychological acuteness. 
When the cause of the malady has been’ 
determined, it requires no less thought 
and skill to devise means of removing it. 
Here again the temperament, the culture ° 
and the moral nature of the patient must’ 
be taken into account. 

In this work there is no such thing as 
routine method of a system that applies 
to all eases. Each patient presents a> 
new problem and requires individual care. 
Treatment which would be beneficial to 
one might have no effect or a bad effect’ 
upon another. In order to obtain’ the’ 
necessary co-operation of the patient, the 
thought presented must be such as the 
patient’s mind is able to grasp, and it 
must gain his approval, otherwise it will’ 
be rejected. Motives which powerfully’ 
affect one man will have absolutely no 
effect upon another. Nor is it ne 
merely to satisfy the reason: the will also’ 
must be aroused, possibly from the slum- 
ber of years. 

The task we are attempting is above 
all a moral undertaking. In the majority 
of eases, before the patient’ can be re- 
stored to health, it is necessary to eradi+ 
eate powerful habits, to supply new mo- 
tives, to supplant the most intense egotism” 
by new and real interest in others, to 
hew ‘out’ new ‘paths in the brain, some- 
times ‘to re-create a will. This 
requires an effort on the part of the 
physician greater than is involved in 
writing a prescription. It demands 
moral qualities of the highest order, in- 
tuition, sympathy, kindness of heart, and’ 
an absolutely “inexhaustible patience. 
Character can be imparted only by those 
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who possess it. But, on the other hand, 
like every other moral victory, it brings 
its own reward. From Religion and Med- 
icine, Page 54. 


Suggestion and Surgery 

The value of suggestion as an adjunct 
to surgery is now generally recognized. 
The most successful surgeons are begin- 
ning to appreciate the importance of 
the moral preparation of their patients 
for operations. By the calming and still-’ 
ing of the patient’s natural apprehensions 
and by direct suggestion, some of the 
worst effects of ether and the knife can 
be avoided or reduced to a minimum. 
Moral shock ean be eliminated. Resist- 
ance to etherization and the ensuing 
nausea can be frequently overcome, with 
the result that the patient suffers less and 
recovers more rapidly. This is especially 
to be remembered in the case of nervous 
and timid persons and in diseases which 
tend to disturb the mental and moral 
faculties; e g, in operations for exoph- 
thalmie goitre, which Mébius defines as 
“ crystallized fear.” From Page 47. 

Suggestion and Hypnotism 

Many persons who have no practical 
knowledge of these matters imagine that 
through suggestion one person can ac- 
quire an undue power over the will and 
conscience of another. This they think 
will lead to dependence, a weakening of 
the will and even to the undermining of 
character. Other persons ask, if sugges- 
tion is so powerful an instrument for 
good, why may it not also be equally 
powerful for evil? At the present time 
these are matters of exact knowledge 
and observation, and no one lacking such 
knowledge ought to expose himself to 
merited rebuke by passing a priori judg- 
ments on them. From Page 70. 

Bramwell observes: “ Where the act 
demanded is contrary to the moral sense, 
it is usually refused by the normal sub- 
ject, and invariably by the hypnotized 
one.” In my own experience I have 
never seen any instance of weakening of 
the will or enfeeblement of personality 
through suggestion, though I have seen 
innumerable examples of the strengthen- 
ing of character and liberation of the will 
from bondage and evil habit. It ought 
to be remembered that the operator has 
no power in himself. He cannot impose 
his will upon the subject, whether the 
latter be sleeping or waking. He can 
only evoke powers which are dormant 
in the patient’s soul or invoke divine 
powers, as one chooses to look at it. If 


he were to anything contrary 


to the subject’s moral sense, his sugges- 
tion would be absolutely rejected. Neither 
is there any danger, in my judgment, that 
the patient will become dependent upon 
the physician so that his presence and 
services cannot be dispensed with. In 
this respect the effect of suggestion is the 
reverse of that of the drug habit. On the 
contrary, as the moral nature awakens 
and assumes control, it becomes inde- 
pendent and needs no longer external 
support and assistance. The danger lies 
in this direction rather than in the other, 
as the patient sometimes believes himself 
stronger than he is and wishes to dis- 
continue the treatment too soon. From 
Page 71. 

I do assert with distinctness and con- 
fidence that no virtuous man or woman 
will accept a suggestion which is re- 
pugnant to his or her moral nature. On 
the contrary, what we observe in hypnosis 
is an elevation of the moral faculties, 
greater refinement of feeling, a higher 
sense of truth and honor, often a delicacy 
of mind, which the waking subject does 
not possess. In my opinion the reason 
for this is that the subconscious mind, 
which I believe is the most active in 
suggestion, is purer and freer from evil 
than our waking consciousness. 

The abuse of hypnotism is certainly 
attended with less danger than the abuse 
of medicines. Many useful drugs, if 
taken in too large doses, or when they 
are not indicated, are dangerous poisons, 
but this is no reason why they should 
not be prescribed in proper quantities by 
competent physicians. In fact, hardly a 
therapeutic agent can be cited, not even 
the rest eure, which in unskillful hands 
may not produce harmful results. In this 
country what has tended to bring hypno- 
tism into disrepute more than anything 
else is the curious indifference of public 
opinion which has permitted irresponsible 
vagabonds to employ it in exhibitions 
which are degrading to human nature. 
From Page 74. 

The value of suggestion lies in its 
character and in the character of the man 
who makes it. Mere routine phrases and 
parrot-like repetitions have no effect on 
the sick. It is true, psychology is as yet 
a very imperfect science, and it may be 
that the question how the mind affects 
the body is forever insoluble to man. 
But, on the other hand, what is more ob- 
secure or uncertain than the physiological 
action and the therapeutic value of the 
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great. mass of drugs which from time to 
time have constituted our materia. med- 
ica? From Page 52. 


Turning to God 


However much we may forget God 
among the superficial distractions of our 
mundane lives, and however difficult we 
may find it to hold real communion with 
him, in those hours when we really live, 
when the heart speaks, when the frozen 
depths are broken up, we turn to God as 
naturally as the flower turns to the sun, 
as a child turns to its mother. A great 
joy comes to us, and unconsciously our 
heart goes out to God in thanksgiving 
for that joy. Grief comes, loneliness and 
separation, and the God who seemed so 
far off suddenly comes very near, reveals 
himself as our only treasure, our only 
home. Sudden death comes, and even 
irreligious men depart commending their 
souls blindly, perhaps half profanely, into 
the hands of the God to whom they feel 
they are going. These are the expres- 
sions of what Tertullian in his famous 
phrase ealls “the soul naturally Chris- 
tian.” The instinetiveness of prayer, the 
fact that all men from the beginning al- 
most to the present time have prayed, 
and that the great majority of men still 
pray, is the most powerful argument for 
prayer, because it is hard to believe that 
an instinet so universal subserves no 
purpose in the divine economy of life. 
From Page 303. 

The material world is affected by the 
spiritual world. Thought and will and 
emotion are constantly producing changes 
in things belonging to the region of 
natural science. Therefore, we ought not 
to be straitened in our prayers through 
any nervous fear of infringing upon the 
laws of nature. Christ lays down the 
law of prayer: “ Whatsoever things ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye shall 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
This, of course, does not mean that 
prayer is a species of magic whereby we 
ean gain whatever we may wish, but 
it does mean that the prayer of faith is 


.a reality and that it can accomplish 


what seems impossible. Prayer, in the 
idea of Christ, puts in motion a power 
which operates with something of the 
certainty with which a natural energy 
acts. From Page 311. 


Auto-Suggestion Educates the Will : 


“The edueation of the will,’ says 
Emerson, “ is the object of our existenee.” 
And there is no better aid in this edu» 


‘eation than’ the praetiee*of auto-sugges- 


tion. For what, after all, is the will? - 
It is simply the effort to concentrate our. - 
attention on and thus select one’ idea. 
rather than another. Now, in auto-sug- 
gestion the predominant element is the 
concentration of thought’ on, or the nar- 
rowing of consciousness to, a single idéa. 
So that, ‘in a sense, we might’ say that 
auto-suggestion is simply the will in ae- 
tion. It is a roundabout way of' getting 
the will to work. And the blessed path 
which auto-suggestion takes is that of the 
removal of inhibitions or checks’ on the’ 
activity of the will. . . . “ Most of us feel,”’ 
says Professor James, “as if we lived’ 
habitually with a sort of cloud weighing 
upon us, below our highest noteh of clear- 
ness in discernment, sureness in reason- 
ing or firmness in deciding. ... We are 
making use of only a smal! part of our’ 
possible: mental and physical resources. 
In some persons this sense of being cut’ 

off from their rightful resources is ex- 
treme and we then get the formidable 

neurasthenie and psychasthenie condi- 

tions, with life grown into one tissue ‘of © 
impossibilities.” 

This distinguished writer goes onto 
show: how “ levels of new energy” which 
have remained unutilized.may. be tapped: 
by the will set to work by various sug- 
gestive methods: Thus:modern psychol- 
ogy puts its imprimatur on a very an- 
cient doctrine, though in doing so it strips 
it of its occult and mysterious atmos~ 
phere.’ From this point of view, auto- 
suggestion may be described as a means: 
by which the pent-up energies within us- 
may be’ released to innervate’afresh the’ 
whole man, or, to use psychological lan- 
guage, as the method by which the in- 
hibitions may be lessened’ and the thresh= 
old may be lowered ‘so that the stored-up 
energy may be made available for the 
restoration of mental and physical equilib= 
rium. From Page 103. 


Our Pamphlet 


The Happiness and Health pam-. 
phlet, with five leading articles from the 
Emmanuel movement, by Rev Drs Wor- 
cester and McComb and others, will be 
sent postpaid. for ten cents.. This in- 
cludes Dr MeComb’s talk on Sleep, Dr 
Worecester’s on Moral Recovery, an: ac- 
count of Results at Church, 
Address Happiness and Health at this: 
office. 
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Books of Good Cheer 


Testimony from Our Readers, How Books Have Helped Them 


se reviews were received in our Contest, in which a Premium or Prize of Dollars 
pet , Over and above the payment for the review, for the best review of a new book Ks 1. up to Bee 
Hoes The reviews must not exceed 200 words in length. Any of these books furnished by our 


partment.) 


A Calm, Quiet Soul 


In the midst of our crowded, noisy, city 
lives, it comes to us, sometimes, with a 
shock of surprise, to know that there are 
still broad stretches of prairie in this 
country of ours, mountains and lakes and 
rivers, where the sound of the trolley is 
never heard. So, in our goings and com- 
ings with the eager-eyed, nervous men of 
our day, occasionally we come upon a 
calm, quiet soul who gives us the sense 
of space and freedom. Such a man is 
The Master of the Inn, in Robert Her- 
rick’s story of that name, a slender lit- 
tle volume. One can read it in a half- 
hour, but the impression remains much 
longer. 

It is good in literature, as in life, to 
come upon men who, while voluntarily 
stepping aside from the mob. of money- 
getters, still keep in sueh close touch 
with the needs of their fellow-men that 
the weary and discouraged and over- 
wrought turn eagerly to them for strength 
and courage. Thus we read of “The 
Master” and his wonderful old “Inn” 
that “an ever-widening stream of human- 
ity mounted the winding road from White 
River and passed through the doors of 
the Inn, seeking life.” 

Ellen Lane Talbot. 


The Friendly Stars 


This book, written by Martha Evans 
Martin, omits any “ especially scientific 
information,” its aim being to treat the 
stars as individuals, and to establish such 
intimate personal relations with them that 
one, looking from the window at any 
hour of a bright night, ean see a familiar 
face twinkling at him, and eall it by 
name. It associates the stars with chang- 
ing seasons, and with birds, fruits and 
flowers, making the earth and the heavens 
part of one divine creation. 

It names the twenty brightest stars in 
order of their brightness; locates them, 
with descriptions of appearance, size, dis- 
tance, relative age and physical devel- 
opment. 

It differentiates the wandering planets 


from the fixed twinkling stars, and gives 
a rule of measurement. ; 

It refers to the interest of the ancients 
in the stars, as illustrated in biblical and 
classical literature, quoting from Job and 
Homer. It has thirty chapters and 
twenty-five illustrations. It is prefaced 
by ten lines from Whitman, and an in- 
troduction by Professor Harold Jacoby 
of Columbia University. 

It is a little book, but great in its 
theme, and so plain in its teachings that 
“he who runs may read.” 

Sarah De Wolf Gamwell. 


Delightful Humor 


How seldom one comes upon a whole- 
some, interesting story of the old-fash- 
ioned sort—a story that neither subjects 
our sense of probability to too great a 
strain, nor yet harrows us with the intro- 
spective agonies of an egotistical woman! 

Extra Manor, by A. Marshall, is a 
simple, delightful story of modern Eng- 
lish eountry life. That does not mean 
that there is a lack of excitement; it is 
an absorbing novel from start to finish. 
At every fresh chapter one expects to 
happen upon Dr Thorne or Mrs Proudie; 
yet, while reminding me so often of Trol- 
lope, the book is in no sense an imitation. 
It has an interest all its own. The peo- 
ple are the sort one likes to know. After 
reading this story, one has a deeper sense 
of the ugly sinfulness of unkind gossip 
and a wider view of the value of friend- 
liness. The characters are well drawn 
and the humor is delightful. FZ. L. T. 


A Tender, Capable Mother 


In this day of the unpleasant problem 
story it is like a breath of wind from 
across the moors to read Eden Phillpots’s 
Mother of the Man. The author has 
often pictured his beloved moors, but 
never in passages of such beautiful sim- 
plicity as are here interwoven with the 
simple theme. The story seems unim- 
portant at first, but the lovely setting 
holds the interest, and plot and character 
gradually develop in a natural way. 
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The dominating note is the influence, 
and later, the memory, of a tender, ca- 
pable mother. The people are crude and 
simple as their own moors. I believe 
this to be the author’s best work, showing 
a strong, artistic touch, a wholesome hu- 
mor and a beautiful reverence for the 
most wonderful love in the world, that 
of a mother who combines wisdom with 
sentiment. Passion, meanness, hypocrisy 
are vividly portrayed, but the story’s 
culmination in such a chapter as “The 
Sunset Fire” left me with the rare de- 
sire to come again and yet again to find 
inspiration and pleasure in its pages. 

Mrs T. E. Hauke. 


** Nerve-Centered People 


There is inspiration and courage in 
the optimistic, positive word; in the ap- 
peal to the highest. Yet does there not 
come to each one of us the moment when 
the short, sharp word of reproof is needed ; 
when a sudden revelation of the truth— 
unpleasant though it may be—sends us 
swiftly along the road that leads to good 
cheer? 

For long I had been saying, “I must 
stop thinking about myself. I am get- 
ting morbid and self-centered. But this 
terrible and ever-present pain! When I 
am well, then, indeed, I will think of 
others.” Out of a novel by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting—The Wayfarers—flashed this 
paragraph: “She was drifting to a place 
among the great and terrible company of 
nerve-centered people, revolving wheels 
of centrifugal force, sweeping into their 
own restless orbit all with which they 
come in contact as they go on their dev- 
astating way through the universe.” 

Was it, indeed, something more seri- 
ous than an unfortunate state of mind? 
“Nerve-centered people”! The words 
were like a blow in the face. I said: 
“No. I will never join that ‘terrible 
company.’ ” E. L. T. 


Practical Optimism 

The book that has given me the most 
help in the way of inspiration, good 
cheer, ete, is The Optimistic Life, by Ori- 
son Swett Marden. This book was lent 
me by a friend, and being a book that I 
wanted to own, I purchased a copy. It 
is “food for thought,” and I read one 
or two chapters every evening, and think 
about what I have read, and see where 
things can fit into my life. 

The first chapter is “In the Cheering- 
Up Business.” We have had a good many 
things to upset us at home, and when I 


begin to feel blue I read this book, and 
the very fact of my trying to be cheerful 
has an effect on the whole family. In 
another instance, the chapter, “ Learn to 
Expect a Great Deal of Life,” has given 
me courage to go on and try an examina- 
tion for promotion in my line of work, 
and I was determined to succeed, and I 
did. Elizabeth Schneidewind. 


Courage in Everyday Life 


The leisurely style of William De Mor- 
gan’s Somehow Good I find exceedingly 
restful, with its opportunity for living 
with the characters; it is not to be read 
at a sitting, but feeds many pleasant 
hours before the book is at last reluc- 
tantly put aside. Like the best books of 
the past year, it deals, not with the sepa- 
ration of husband and wife in pursuit of 
self-gratification, but in quite an original 
way with the value of constancy as true 
happiness; the building of character un- 
der trying conditions. The book con- 
tains many passages which reveal new 
points of view, and valuable suggestion. 
It pleases with its flavor of the unusual, 
its strong plot; it helps with its pictures 
of “nettle grasping,” a necessity which 
eame often to Mr De Morgan’s heroine, 
and out of which she built strength and 
nobility, in spite of her difficult expe- 
riences. So many books—and people— 
evade the unpleasant, that it gives new 
strength for the inevitable burden of the 
day to read of one who in very ordinary 
life triumphed through courageously 
meeting her obligations. A. B. 8. 


The Training of Parents 


The Training of Parents, by Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott, will appeal to others 
than parents—to all who have been chil- 
dren, to all who have observed the im- 
provement of their friends through the 
discipline of parenthood, especially to all 
teachers. But fathers and mothers will 
read it the second time. 

The book has no startling theories and 
the writer frequently says the obvious. 
That we, and especially our acquaintances, 
do not always bear obvious facts in mind 
warrants their presentation anew. Mr 
Abbott offers other opinions a little less 
obvious—that the use of the imagination 
is indispensable to effective government; 
that to teach children how to quarrel and 
what to quarrel about is one of the duties 
of the parent; that to deprive a child of 
friction with other children is to keep him 
in slippery places; that a good mother 
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knows so much: about her child that her 
testimony is scientifically useless. Every 
mother will be especially interested in 
the chapters on the two very dissimilar 
subjects of spanking and of taking -chil- 
dren to church. 

Nellie Comins Whitaker. 


A Call to the Strong 


The Ancient Law, by Ellen Glasgow, 
may most emphatically be classed. among 
the helpful books of 1908, and this ‘in 
spite of the fact that the story deals 
with rather depressing cireumstanees. 
Daniel Ordway, ex-convict, attempts: to 
reconstruct his life. Casting his lot 
among the inhabitants. of an obseure Vir- 
ginian community, he learns through 
practieal experience that service must be 
the means of his regeneration. At the 
end of two years Ordway is unexpectedly 
thrown back among his family and old 
friends. The struggle begins anew, for 


while they are outwardly kind, they never ~ 


let him quite forget that he has had a 
past. A strong feature of the book is 
the contrast of Ordway’s rugged integrity 
with the colorless goodness of those about 
him. The fight for moral supremacy 
means, among other sacrifices, the renun- 
ciation of-a deep love: Touches of humor 
are not wanting to relieve the somewhat 
somber background of the story. Per- 
haps the most distinguishing quality is 
an unusual insight into human nature. 
As a whole, the novel is a call to the 
strong, and the reader feels after its per- 
usal that life is well worth the living. 
Mrs George H. Hall. 


A Trusty Guide 


Food adulteration is not the vice of 
this generation alone, for we find strik- 
ing examples of it in the London of 
eighty-five years ago, when “tea was 
made from thorn leaves dried on copper 
and colored with logwood and verdigris, 
and milk was chalk and water.” 

In Dr Wiley’s new book, Foods and 
Their Adulteration, the problem of adul- 
teration is only a part of a comprehensive 
treatment of food. The book is thor- 
oughly seientifie and yet popular in its 
diseussion’ 6f the production, composition, 
adulteration and dietetic value of: meats, 
fish, milk, cereals; vegetables, condiments, 
fruits, ‘sugars,’ confectionery: and infants’ 
and ‘invalids’ foods. Beverages: furnish 
the theme: for another work: Every 
housewife’ will appreciate the colored 


plates showing the appearance of healthy’ 
beef. . 


The use of all chemical’ preservatives” 


is here condemned, even to saltpeter, so 


long used in corning beef. The author: 


would also have us eliminate all coloring 
matters, except for confectionery and al- 


lied produets. The practice of coloring: 


butter is an attempt to deceive.’ The ap- 


pendix gives, among other things, the: 


latest adopted standards of purity. 
Such a book is to the scientific house- 
keeper a trusty guide in the choice, pur- 
chase and preparation of food material. 
Mary Louise Furst. 


Hope for the Afflicted 


A book dedicated to the cause of hu- 
man life, which holds the breathless at- 
tention of the reader through its 361 
pages, is entitled The Conquest of Cancer. 
Although the discussion is strictly scien- 
tifie and the style of the author dignified 
and scholarly, the subject matter is per- 
fectly clear and understandable to the 
general reader. 

The revelations concerning the nature 
and cause of cancerous growth are star- 
tling, and the belief is expressed that a 
naturally appointed and indicated means 
exists' for the mastery of cancer. The 
history ‘of the experiments made and of 
the investigation of malignant growth 
for the last half century gives the book 
a distinct value as interesting reading for 
both the afflicted and unafflicted. 

A very little knowledge about ‘the first 
symptoms of cancer, according to the 
author, might mean the saving of many 
lives and the sparing of much misery. 
The book is addressed to the medical pro- 
fession and to the publie at large. It in- 


eludes three parts—theoretical, practical’ 


and sociological. The author is C. W. 
Saleeby, MD, F RS E. C. R. 


Ideal for an Invalid 


Anyone who buys The Cat and the 
Canary, by Margaret Cameron, expecting 
to find it a useful handbook on house- 
hold pets, will be sadly disappointed. 
It is a deliciously amusing account of the 


trials of a youthful married pair who: 


invite a dignified couple, with whom they 
are on most formal terms, to stay over- 
night and then remember that there is 
no clean nightgown to offer their fastid- 
ious guest. Most housekeepers have had 
similar experiences, and will sympathize 
with Pauline, but I doubt if any of us 
ever devised so ingenious a way out of 


her difficulties, or one so perilous to the. 
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reputation and prospects of her husband. 
However, he is quite as resourceful as 
she, and all ends merrily. 

I have just lent my copy to a sick 
neighbor, and she declares it to be an 
ideal book for an invalid. It is light 
to hold, the print is excellent, and the 
story itself entertaining, well told and not 
too long. It is beautifully fitted to amuse 
one for half an hour on a hot day, and 
highly to be recommended for reading 
aloud on the piazza. L. 7. W. 


Alice Freeman Palmer 


George H. Palmer of Harvard col- 
lege, philosopher by profession, hus- 
band and lover of the best known of 
the presidents of Wellesley college, brings 
to his biographical task trained judgment 
and loving sympathy. 

This is the story of a life which 
ought to put new heart and new am- 
bitions and new ideals before every 
woman who wants to live truly and 
well either the broader life of the intel- 
lect or the deeper life of the home. Mrs 
Palmer possessed few unusual traits. 
She was a normal woman, developed by 
her own purpose and will to her fullest 
capacity, and that in itself is so unusual 
as to call for comment. 

President of a college when barely be- 
yond girlhood, she proved herself a 
woman of executive force and far-seeing 
judgment. When marriage came, enrich- 
ing her whole life, she proved, in the same 
fashion of abounding joy, that she was 
mistress of all the arts of home. Her 
life was poured out for others. The book 
is essentially a book of cheer for women 
cumbered with trivial tasks, or bearing 
great burdens. It makes one breathe 
deep, set one’s teeth and say, “She did it, 
and I ean.” 

Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


**The Reader Sees Spirit 


We have had few novels since Haw- 
thorne whose pages are so illumined as 
those of Rose MacLeod by that shim- 
mering rainbow light, earth-born and 
heaven-lifted, which is the peculiar dower 
of genius. Subtly focusing this opales- 
cent light upon eight widely diverse char- 
acters, the author (Alice Brown) has 
achieved in literature what has been done 
in science by the Roentgen ray. As a 
result, the reader sees spirit, and re- 
sponds to its compelling challenge to his 
own soul, whether it comes from the 
vibrant personality of the hero, the holy 


suasion of his mother or in the warni 
hid in the malign magnetism of the vil- 
lain of the tale. 

Living even a few hours with these 
absorbingly live men and women, we feel 
the author, like a maestro performer, 
playing upon the entire gamut of our 
wholesome emotions, now lightly touch- 
ing the strings of mirth, now tenderly 
waking the deeper harmonies whose domi- 
nant notes are trust, courage, aspiration 
and worship. 

Yet never once does the artist-instinet 
of the author allow us to be rudely jostled 
by an angular moral; for the virtue which 
passes into us from her characters works 
its way with us as gently as the sun and 
dew unfold the rose. 

Ellen Burns Sherman. 


A Book to Be Read Aloud 


I went one day into the little book shop 
where I enjoy a circulating library priv- 
ilege, and in handling the many. books 
in making my selection, twice I found my- 
self holding Aunt Jane of Kentucky, by 
Eliza C. Hall. Each time I replaced it, 
perhaps not feeling in the mood for a 
sermon from an old lady, or, possibly, 
the taste of The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary still being with me, my mind eried 
fo: variety. At any rate, Aunt Jane 
did not draw me that day by even the 
power of the cover, with her sweet face 
gracing it. And how the heart in the 
book holds me now! 

It was through the thoughtfulness of 
a friend that I finally was the gainer. 
Before I had gone far into the book I - 
was as much in love with Aunt Jare as 
were ever her book people. Instead of 
spoiling the story for you by a hasty 
review, I want, instead, to speak more 
personally and tell you of two uses to 
which I put the book. Once I read 
aloud to a company of Baptist women (a 
sewing circle) the story of “The Bap- 
tizing in Kittle Creek,” and the other 
time I read the “ quilt story” to a com- 
pany of old ladies, at a Protestant home 
for the aged while they were engaged 
in quilting. To me a book inspires read- 
ing aloud only when it is full of sparkling 
wit as well as sound truths; is told in a 
talkative way, not preached, and still 
holds all the power of a good sermon. All 
this I found in this book; and ever so 
much more even has Aunt Jane for you, 
dear reader, if you have not already 
found this out for yourself. 

Gertrude K. Lindsay. 
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Telling Stories to Children 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


O HEAR the childish 
voices exclaim, “Tell it 
again!” more than com- 
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preparation on the part 
of the story-teller. Time 
and preparation there 
must be if the story is really to be told. 
Many mothers say: “ I cannot tell stories, 
but I read to the children.” That, to be 
sure, is good, but it falls far short of 
the ideal. Right here let me say it is 
a grave mistake to regard the story only 
as a source of amusement’ for the child. 
There is no more ‘potent means of child 
development than a story rightly chosen 
and rightly told. You can meet every 
need of his nature through stories. if 
you want your boy to have a straight 
back, tell him about soldiers: whose backs 
are so straight and so strong. In a subtle 
way give him an ideal to emulate and the 
end desired will be far more likely than a 
continual, “Stand up straight!” that 
soon loses force from too frequent repe- 
tition. 

If you want to develop the child men- 
tally, he will be ready and eager to hear 
of the great world and all that therein 
is—all teeming with mystery for him. 
His spiritual needs can be met through 
nature stories even before he can grasp 
the sweet tales of holy writ that can 
be adapted even for the wee ones of the 
flock. 

A story, to be most effective, must be 
told. The children give testimony to that. 
It must be told as though you were talk- 
ing, not merely reciting something that 
has been memorized; he must see your 
eye and your smile, he must watch the 
expressive variation of your face, he 
must hear your voice in the same tones 
you would use ir telling an actual ex- 
perience of your own. In short, you must 
simply talk to the child. Occasionally 
speak his name, thus making it a more 
personal matter; as, “ And what do you 
think happened then, John?” Sometimes 
wait for him to guess. It helps hold his 
attention and makes him thoughtful. 

The choice of the story is of most 
importance. In the first place, select’ one 
that'is of interest to yourself as well as 
to the child. To a novice this may result 
in a‘choice that may not meet with the 


pensates for the time and’ 


child’s approval. But by becoming a 
child with the children you soon see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears. Too 
much stress cannot be put on the injune- 
tion to choose the story wisely. It should 
be governed by many things in relation 
to the individual child. But some di- 
rections apply to the majority. By no 
means ever tell a story containing grew- 
some details or hideous seenes. There is 
today an ample supply of splendid ecol- 
leetions of stories for children, prepared 
by thoughtful students of child-life. In 
many of them the truths of the older 
folk-tales have been embodied in new 
form, and will give the required sugges- 
tion in a wholesome, natural way. The 
American child is far too nervously or- 


ganized to permit having his mind excited’ 


by false and horrible conceptions of the 
outer. world. 

Stories may—indeed should—be the 
means of conveyance for the knowledge 
of the world to the child during the 
years preceding his entrance to school. 
Nor should the mother cease there. She 
would do well to inquire what stories he 
is being told in the kindergarten and 
primary grades and choose his home 
stories along similar lines. 

It is advisable to have a definitely 
established time for story-telling each 
day, every other day, or as often as the 


mother can. This does not prohibit’ the: 


spontaneous story or any change to meet 
temporary needs. It prevents a frequent 
teasing on the part of the child that is 
neither good for him nor pleasant for 
the parent or any adult who is present. 
The child looks forward to the story-hour 
with delightful anticipation. It becomes 
so much a custom, his mind is then in a 
more receptive state. The twilight hour, 
when the busy mother and the child are 


perhaps most ready for relaxation, or the’ 


bed-time story, is to be recommended, 
The latter will often quiet the child so 
that he falls asleep easily with his mind 
filled with good thoughts. f 

Tales of daring, stories to stimulate 


ambition and the stronger virtues, might’ 


well be heard in the morning hours, giv- 


ing the child an ideal for the day. Keep: 
the sweeter, more fanciful tales for the: 


day’s: end 


Stories should be adapted to the indi-- 
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vidual characteristics. To a phlegmatic 
nature those containing much action, tales 
of daring and heroism, of strong living, 
may prove a valuable incentive, while to 
the nervous, over-active child, nature sto- 
ries may have a quieting influence. 

Stories may well be chosen according 
to the season of the year. Collections so 
arranged can be found, or the stories se- 
lected from various sources. This is par- 
ticularly valuable in nature-training. 
The child may get many truths through 
the medium of a story that as plain facts 
he would not assimilate. In later years 
he recognizes the fact behind the fiction. 
His power of observation is thus strongly 
developed and he is soon ready to make 
discoveries for himself. 

Morally the story is invaluable in its 
power. Through it he forms ideals from 
the characters presented. He can see his 
own life better as it is revealed, as in a 
mirror, from the lives of the actors. For, 
to a child, the characters are, for the time 
being, real and vital, made so by his in- 
terpretation of them through his own per- 
sonality. Hence the grave danger of giv- 
ing false ideals through unwise stories— 
ideals he may pattern his own little life 
by. It spoils all to say: “ That’s only a 
story. Of course you wouldn’t do that.” 

A story to the child must either be 
real or else purely a fanciful tale, a fairy 
story; though, to be sure, that for the time 
being is real in his imagination. Yet he 
will distinguish between that and the 
story that deals with human, plant or 
animal life. 

As a means of discipline a story is 
often effective. It may embody just the 
reprimand the little conscience needs 
without his resentment being aroused by 
the parent and should give him also a 
right motive to replace the wrong one. 
For instance, once, in a kindergarten, a 
small boy apparently told a deliberate 
falsehood in the presence of the entire 
class. Clearly it was a case for immedi- 
ate action for the good of the whole class, 
as well as for the individual child. Cor- 
poral punishment was out of the ques- 
tion under the cireumstances, since that 
should be used only in extreme cases, and 
never in the presence of other children. 
There was a possibility that the lie was 
not intended. But on the principle that 
“if the coat fits, put it on,” the kinder- 
gartner told that well-known story of the 
boy who took care of his father’s sheep. 
One day he rushed to the barn calling, 
“ Wolf, wolf!” The men hastened to the 
hillside, only to be told it was a joke. 


This joke was repeated several times. 
One day wolves actually came. In great 
distress the boy called for aid. The men 
refused to listen, believing it was only an- 
other deception. To the great grief of 
the boy and the regret of the men, that 
night some little lambs were missing from 
the fold. The boy learned his lesson in 
bitterness that if he would have people 
believe him he must always tell the truth. 

The lesson apparently struck home. No 
other reprimand was made, no direct 
words to the child in question. But 
neither he nor any other child in that 
class was afterwards detected in telling 
a falsehood. Numberless stories can be 
told to meet similar cases. The sensitive 
little soul can often be touched and, if 
need be, hurt a little, when physical means 
would arouse his physical resistance or 
antagonism. Reprimand through a story 
is especially good for the parent whose 
temper is hasty. To punish a child in 
anger you lessen his respect. His per- 
ception is very keen. That is why the 
story is powerfully effective. 

For spiritual development the story is 
practically the only medium during the 
early years. Many nature stories will 
lead the child to a conception of the 
Father who made and cares for all things 
great and small. In this way, too, the 
child will have a sweeter regard for the 
beauties of the world in which he lives. 
They will be fuller of meaning since closer 
related to himself. 

The stories of the child life of the 
Christ, as well as of many more simple 
Bible tales, might well be told on Sunday 
—thus from the first to associate the Sab- 
bath in a happy way in the child’s mind 
with the sacred thoughts and ideals and 
the right observance of the Lord’s day. 

Of course it should not be overlooked 
that children do need some stories that are 
chiefly for their amusement. They need 
recreation and pure, simple fun as well 
as the adult. A child’s play is often so 
real to him that it is as taxing as work 
to a mature person. Life becomes seri- 
ous to many a child earlier than one 
imagines. In his little mind he is doing 
a vast deal of thinking. And it will 
surely contain many hard problems for 
him all too soon. He therefore needs all 
the joy and light-heartedness that can be 
sown in his receptive nature. He needs 
to learn to langh. Children do not laugh 
half enough, hence the sensitive, nervous 
child that comes to maturity with a dis- 
position that unfits him for his largest 
usefulness to others and for his own best 
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living. Only pure and wholesome stories 
should be related, giving the child a right 
conception of real, good-natured enjoy- 
ment. In short, there is hardly any ideal 
that cannot be placed before the child or 
wrong conception that cannot be cor- 
rected through the medium of a good 
story. 

The English used should be correct and 
as simple as possible. Thus the child 
forms his vocabulary. He will uncon- 
sciously use the phrases in speaking that 
he has heard. After a story has been 
told several times the child delights in 
helping tell it. For instance, the story- 
teller commences a sentence and the child 
supplies the remaining words or phrase. 
Of course he understands that this isn’t 
interruption, but that they are merely tell- 
ing it together. He would listen quietly 
were the adult to tell it alone. Later ask 
him to tell it all himself. It gives him a 
power of expression that is good for him 
and he thus incorporates the vocabulary 
in his own mind. 

Many mothers will say they cannot tell 
stories because of poor memories or lack 
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of time to memorize. That is not nec- 
essary; in fact, is not to be desired in 
most eases. Having chosen the story, 
read it several times to yourself till the 
facets and phraseology are rather firmly 
fixed in your mind. Put aside the book 
and tell it aloud by yourself a few times 
in your own manner. That will appeal 
most to the child. Talk it, don’t let it 
sound artificial. Tell it as though you 
believed it and enjoyed it. Then you are 
ready for your audience. 

Always insist on a child’s quiet attention 
to a story once begun till it is finished, 
even if perhaps it is not entirely pleasing 
to him. He may as well acquire the 
habit early. Such a story, however, 
should not be continually repeated or he 
will become inattentive. Temporarily he 
may not be in a receptive mood, so it 
might be tried again later. But if the 
disapproval is continued, discard the story. 
It may not be acceptable to child nature, 
or to your child in particular. The “ Tell 
it again” is a sure indication of the suc- 
cess of a story. 


August Baby Talk 


By Clare Brooks 


OTHERS need not worry if their 

children do not conform to the 

rules laid down in books. A certain 
boy, although strong and healthy, was 
still on the bottle, refusing to eat when 
almost two years old. 

“Starve him,” said the doctor. 

“T have let him go without food twelve 
hours,” answered the mother. 

“Let him go without food twenty-four 
hours and he will be ready to eat carpet 
tacks.” 

‘At the end of thirty-nine hours—the 
boy having refused to eat, although of- 
fered food at regular intervals—his 
father telephoned to the doctor to know 
what should be done. 

“Well, he’s a stuffy little chap,” said 
the doctor. “ Does he take after father 
or mother?” 

“Both!” answered the father. 

“Give him his bottle,’ said the de- 
feated doctor. 

He was given baby educators, but he 
preferred to chew an old rubber cat or 


to bite into cakes of soap when he could 
get them. In a book on diet Louise 
Hogan cautions mothers against animal 
crackers, because children eat too many 
on account of their shape! Here was 
an idea! The boy’s mother invested in 
a box of animal erackers. He was de- 
lighted with them, and bit off ears, tails 
and legs as fast as he could. He had 
learned to eat, and the bottles were 
packed away. 


When the baby is traveling his milk 
ean be kept cold by carrying it in an 
ordinary hand bag in which there is an 
ice bag filled with chopped ice. Water 
may be carried from home in the same 
way, lest children may drink impure water 
on a train or boat. For a long journey 
across the continent or to Europe the 
food should be prepared and packed at a 
laboratory. 


~ 


Individual peculiarities must be con- 
sidered in giving the baby air. Croupy 
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children or those subject to bronchitis 
need special care and cannot go out in 
all kinds of weather. Young babies 
should not be taken out when dust is 
blowing or when the mercury is near 
zero. When a child has a feverish cold 
he should remain in the house. The pres- 
ence of mild fever can only be determined 
by using a clinical thermometer. Never 
let a child suffering from a cold go out 
without taking his temperature to see 
if it is normal. A specialist at the head 
of his branch of the medical profession 
says he has no use for mothers with 
clinical thermometers; mothers, however, 
find plenty of use for the thermometer. 


Experience has taught me that it is 
not safe to leave young children sleeping 
alone in a room with the windows wide 
open, except in warm weather. I found 
my four-year-old boy sound asleep on 
the bare floor one night, with the win- 
dows open. He had fallen out of bed, 
but he slept on calmly, and would have 
remained there, in all probability, until 
morning, had I not gone into his room. 


A baby pen is a great help if the 
mother has no nursemaid and wishes to 
work undisturbed while the baby is learn- 
ing to creep or to walk. These pens can 
be bought ready-made, or they are easily 
made at home if the father knows how to 
use a saw and a hammer. Comforters or 
a mattress should be laid on the floor to 
protect the baby from the cold air. In 
fine weather the pen may be put out- 
of-doors. A chair swing, hung from 
hooks in a doorway between two rooms, 
or from the roof of a veranda, is a source 
of great pleasure. Some of these swings 


stretch out so that a young baby can lie 
in them at full length A baby jumper 
should not be used without a physician’s 
permission, lest the child’s bones be in- 
jured. If the bones are hard enough 
to allow the use of a jumper the child 
will take great delight in it. 


In order to keep our babies comforta- 
ble in the open air, we made an immense 
box of two large packing cases. We 
covered the inside first with old quilts, 
to make it soft, then with colored cambric 
and white muslin. The coverings were 
carried over the edges about two inches 
down on all sides, so that if the baby 
should strike the edge he would not be 
hurt. The outside of the box was painted. 
In this box we laid a mattress, and over 
it, fastened to a hook in the side of the 
house, hung a mosquito netting. Here 
the baby ate and slept during fine 
weather. It is much better to let a child 
sleep outdoors in such a box than in a 
baby earriage, in which he cannot lie 
at full length, and which is easily upset. 
Weenever the baby is left outdoors, un- 
less there is someone with him, he should 
have constant supervision from the house. 
He should not be left out alone for hours. 
Stray dogs and cats may come prowling 
about and frighten him. The postman 
killed two snakes on the veranda near 
our baby’s box. Of course the snakes 
may not have been dangerous, but one 
would rather not have them crawling 
near a baby. I know of an infant who 
was left out-of-doors two hours on a cold 
day. When the mother went to take it 
in she found it dead. With babies it is 
better to err on the side of too great 
care rather than too little. 


Grandma’s Boy 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


At grandma’s house the cooky jars 
Are right down on the floor, 

The ginger and the sugar ones 
Behind the pantry door. 


The pussy cat at grandma’s house 
Sleeps in a cushioned chair, 

And when the milk comes in at night 
He always has his share. 


And grandma never, never says, 
“Oh, do be quiet, boys! 

You'll wake the baby;” or, “ You make 
My head ache with your noise.” 


T’d like to live at grandma’s house 
And be her boy and play, 

And tease the cat, and eat a lot, 
And always have my way. 
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The Period of Mourning 


By Cally Ryland 


HERE are very few acts 
in life that ean be per- 
formed without respect 
to the conventions, but 
it does seem as if, after 
this painful life is ended, 
the bereaved ones should 

be allowed to mourn for their dead as 
it pleases them and not as befits conven- 
tion. Yet, of all modes and customs, 
that of mourning is the most- straight- 
laced and conventional. Men are for- 
tunately too independent and too indif- 
ferent to the world’s criticism to pay 
much attention to a regulated period of 
mourning, so that frequently the man 
who has just lost his father or his sister 
may be seen running up the club steps 
in a tweed suit and a tan overcoat, while 
his wife droops in somber black and re- 
fuses to drink tea with her three best 
friends; but to women conventionality 
makes its strongest appeal, and the con- 
ventionalities of mourning are not those 
to be disregarded. 

If it were not so pathetic it would be 
amusing to read in the smart fashion 
journals the cut-and-dried rules laid down 
for the period of mourning to be ob- 
served by the widow, the orphan, and 
all others in affliction. For so many 
months to wear a veil of preseribed length 
and thickness, for so many weeks to 
shroud one’s self in crépe before the cheer- 
ful white edge of consolation may ap- 
pear at wrists and throat—or the world 
may be given a glimpse of a face which, 
despite its grief, must of necessity re- 
flect interest in its surroundings or die 
of monotonous dolor. 

If women as a class had any independ- 
ence, or even any sense of humor, they 
would never have allowed the deepest 
emotions of their lives to be clipped to 
the length of a mourning veil, or to be 
shrouded or exposed to the public as 
it pleases the whim of an impertinent 
purveyor of fashions. 

It is written of Elisabetta Urbino, that 
wise and much-loved duchess, whose good, 
but homely countenance is familiar to all 
visitors in the Uffizi gallery, that when 
her duke was taken she sat for five days 
on a mattress placed on the floor of a 
room that was draped in black and whose 
every window was closed to the sunlight, 


with only a tallow dip to furnish light 
for her, and with her maids of honor 
huddled about her. 

“Her dress at this time was of the 
deepest black, with a vest of black drawn 
up to her chin and a thick veil thrown 
over her head,” writes one of her court- 
iers to her friend and sister-in-law, Isa- 
bella d’Este. Surely grief could go no 
further than this, and her sister duchesses 
spoke with heartfelt admiration of the in- 
dulgence in mourning which Elisabetta 
permitted herself. 

Grief and love are of all passions the 
most selfish, the most thoughtless. A 


man in love is a torment and a nuisance 


to his friends and his family; a woman 
who is carrying out to the letter the law 
laid down by conventions for her period 
of mourning is but little less trying. It 
does not count with her that she renders 
her whole household wretched, that her 
somber face and clothes cast a gloom 
over the lives of those whom it is her 
duty to cheer. It is not of the living 
that she permits herself to think, but of 
the respect which the world considers 
she owes to the dead. 

“Mourning is such a protection,” is 
the one and only exeuse a woman has 
to give when she is remonstrated with 
for over-wearing it. But mourning is 
also the great reminder, and when a wom- 

’s heart has grown lighter and her face 
brighter what is the necessity for the 
constant plea for sadness and remem- 
brance which her mourning gives? The 
dull setting seems then out of place and 
should be east aside for the lighter gar- 
ments of consolation. 

There are so many other ways of 
showing respect for the dead than by 
making the living unhappy. The span 
of life is short, and if half of life, or, 
as sometimes happens, two-thirds of it, 
is spent in outward and visible signs of 
grief for those who—we are taught to 
believe—are much happier and better off 
than we ourselves, of what use, comfort 
or consolation is religion to us or are we 
to those others who are partially depend- 
ent upon us for cheer and happiness? 

For a time at least the wife who is 
widowed, the children who are fatherless 
or motherless, require the protection of 
a veil that shuts out the gaze of a curious 
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public; but life must go on as though the 
dead had not died; the sun must shine, 
the stars must come back, one by one, to 
light the sky; the pulses of the living 
must throb in unison with the great 
world pulse. It is not right or natural 
that the interests of living should not take 


- some hold, should not brighten the eye 


and quicken the breath. And yet, so 
Moloch-like has this fetich of mourning 
become, that its victims cheerfully and 
willingly sacrifice their natural emotions 
and interests to it and, to outward ap- 
pearance at least, wear the garb of the 
dulled eye and the broken heart. 

There are many children today who 
have never seen their mothers wear any- 
thing but black. How inexpressibly ter- 
rible death and its trappings must appear 
to them. One of these, a little more 


thoughtful than the rest, asked one day: 
“ Mother, is father happy?” “ Yes, dear, 
I believe he is.” “Then, if you believe 
he is happy, why do you always wear that 
ugly black veil for him?” “ Because I 
miss him.” “But wouldn’t you rather 
miss him and have him happy some- 
where else than not miss him and have 
him unhappy here?” That was a poser 
and shortly afterwards the veil came off. 

Men and children, with their more ele- 
mental emotions, have a special horror of 
black. It is woman, with her carefully 
cultivated “feelings,” who glories in 
every shade and gradation of its meaning. 

It is good news, even to the most con- 
ventional woman, that the period of 
mourning as exploited and regulated by 
the decrees of fashion has become shorter 
and less strict than of yore. 


Managing the Children 


By G. M. 


AM in full sympathy with 
tired mother who 
dreads meal-time and bed- 
time with small children. 
How our strong, robust 
sisters misunderstand us, 
whose nerves are worn to 
a frazzle! Eleven years ago, after hav- 
ing had nervous prostration, I had to 
manage our four babies, all under three 
and one-half years of age. We kept a 
maid, when we could get one, till a year 
and a half ago; since then, with the help 
of the older children, I have done my 
own work, and the past spring even the 
housecleaning. We have had two chil- 
dren since my illness, one of whom is 
nearly seven, the other just five. 

It seems to me now that if I had it to 
do over again, I would turn the small 
one, who needs only mechanical care, 
over to some reliable person for an hour 
or two each day. I used to take them 
to bed with me for a nap each afternoon 
till they were old enough for school. 
Now the two younger have an early 
supper and are taken to bed by one of 
the older girls. 

Inventing little races in which they are 
animals or flowers, as morning-glory and 
nasturtium-runners, to see which can 
climb the stairs first, helps get them 
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started off. In the bath they are fish, 
choosing their own name. 

The fourth child needs most of my 
spare time, as she has been losing in- 
terest in her studies and had been get- 
ting poor grades for a long time. Fi- 
nally I took to reading magazine arti- 
cles referring to particular places and 
noted people. When through with them 
we rip them apart and cut out the pie 
tures of the places described. These are 
classified. Finding a number from Cal- 
ifornia, we named a large manila en- 
velope “ California,’ one “ Utah,” ete. 
It was gratifying not long ago to visit 


» the school and see her enthusiastically 


pointing out on the map all the places 
that the other members of the class 
named. She had been particularly poor 
in geography and arithmetie. 

I have her make measurements and use 
my kitchen scales in play. I gave her 
a gallon syrup bucket, a quart measure, 
bushel basket, ete, to use in measuring 
from a box of sawdust in the shed. Thus 
I hope to show her the relation her prob- 
lems have to the real doing of things. 

Not long since I read an article on 
training a dog, ending with “let him be 
with you.” If applicable to a dog, how 
‘mueh more to a child! 
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A Christmas Shop 


By H. Rhys Morgan 


OMAN’S talent for 
co-operation shone 
conspicuously in the 
management of a 
Christmas shop con- 
ducted at St Paul, 
Minnesota, in 1907. 
[nexperienced in such a wide undertak- 
ing, and practically dependent on their 
own resources and ingenuity to work out 
a new plan, the church women of that 
city achieved a marked success; they dem- 
onstrated that more can be gained by 
concerted effort than is possible by sep- 
arated and independent church bazaars. 

The primary object of the enterprise 
was to raise money. But as the under- 
taking progressed it partook of a new 
and ethical aspect. There developed a 
mutual appreciation among the various 
sects that was remarkable. Woman, by 
gentle influence and noble service, did 
more to obliterate denominational lines 
and break down the barriers of prejudice 
than any definite campaign to those ends 
ever accomplished. There were brought 
together sects and creeds that were never 
known to associate before under the ban- 
ner of religion. Jew and Gentile labored 
together under the most harmonizing 
conditions. The humble but enthusiastic 
and eapable housewife came in close and 
friendly contact with the woman of higher 
station. Social differences and diverse 
beliefs were forgotten in the keen and 
ardent desire to make the Christmas shop 
success. 

Twenty-one churches of different denom- 
inations were represented in the “ shop,” 
and as a result of their combined efforts 
there was distributed among them $14,- 
000, in proportion to their efforts. There 
was also equally distributed $1,700, the 
proceeds of six days’ operation of a tea 
room in conjunction with the shop. 
The expenses were nominal, being only 
1% per cent of the gross total earnings. 
The store, lighting, advertising, ete, cost 
nothing. The women, besides furnishing 
the articles offered for sale, did all the 
work at the store. 

Although the leaders did not reject any 
favors, they asked for none. They made 
it distinctly understood that they were 
not seekers of charity. This was shown, 
for instance, in the manner in which they 
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sought quarters for the shop. A dele- 
gation waited on the proprietor of a store 
and the outline of the scheme was given 
him. “If you do not think you will get 
more out of the shop than you put in do 
not consider the proposition” was the 
independent way the women put it. 

The proprietor saw that he would be 
benefited in an advertising way, and he 
agreed to set aside a part of the store 
for the shop. Two weeks, however, be- 
fore it was scheduled to open the store 
was visited by fire. The women an- 
nounced in the morning newspaper that 
they would have to find another loca- 
tion. Four offers of free quarters were 
made that day. 

The newspapers gave liberally of their 
space. Columns upon columns were de- 
voted to the enterprise in advance. It 
was a novel venture, and the editors, be- 
cause it was news and they wanted to 
help, printed items at short intervals. 
Articles and photographs, exploiting the 
many features, filled the newspapers, 
while the shop was open. Besides, “ dis- 
play ads” were run free. 

The shop was conducted purely on a 
business basis. Unlike the custom usually 
followed at church bazaars, full change 
was given. Every article was sold at 
the price marked. The prices were reas- 
onable, about the same as charged at reg- 
ular stores, while the quality of the arti- 
cles was superior in the main to those 
sold at regular establishments, because 
they were made by hand. 

Proprietors of the city shops, fearing 
that they had a formidable competitor in 
bidding for Christmas business, frowned 
on the scheme at the start. But it de- 
veloped that they were gainers and not 
losers. Leading shopowners said that 
their books for the week of the Christ- 
mas shop showed bigger receipts than for 
the corresponding week the year previ- 
ous. This showing was attributed to the 
fact that the Christmas shop attracted 
more shoppers to the business district than 
ordinarily, causing them to visit and pat- 
ronize the regular stores as well. Many 
people from outside towns, as far as 
from the Dakotas, went to see the Christ- 
mas shop. They turned their inspection 
trip into a trading expedition, distribu-_ 
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ting their patronage among the stores of 
St Paul. 

Work began early in May, six months 
before the shop was to be opened. It 
was at the regular councils that the 
women of the various creeds first got to 
know each other. Naturally, these gath- 
erings assumed somewhat of a social as- 
pect. While the women primarily got 
together to plan for the shop, they be- 
came acquainted and learned to appreci- 
ate each other’s qualities and points of 
view. Few of these would have ever got- 
ten together except under such auspices. 

As special managers of the shop there 
were selected a superintendent, manager 
of floorwalkers, manager of stock, man- 
ager of space and show-cases, manager 
of decoration, manager of deliveries, pub- 
licity manager and four managers of re- 
serve stock. This made a complete and 
effective organization, without being un- 
’ wieldy. Each department head, being 
thrown on her own responsibilities, took 
pride in her work and had weeks to plan 
for it. 

Young women of the churches volun- 
teered as workers. There were five hun- 
dred “employees ”—one shift mornings 
and another afternoons. For the three 
evenings the stores kept open late the 
morning shift returned. All the clerks had 
a fair knowledge of their respective duties 
before they began. For a couple of 
weeks before the shop opened they had 
been drilled by experts from the regular 
stores, and by the opening the volunteers 
were trained to a fine pitch. Each worker 
was instructed to attend strictly to her 
own duties, and the first morning found 
them all earrying on their work like ex- 
perienced hands. 

In the tea room there was a more com- 
plicated arrangement. Different churches 
ran that branch of the enterprise on 
different days, under a permanent general 
manager and assistant. In view of the 
fact that each day brought varied receipts, 
the aggregate earnings were apportioned 
equally among the churches. 

One of the interesting features of the 
shop was the method of delivery. Twelve 
automobiles were loaned for the purpose. 
While touring cars and runabouts were 
something of a novelty in that line of 
service, they served the purpose splen- 
didly. The various routes had been 
mapped out in advance, two daily de- 
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liveries being made in each district. A 
remarkable record was made in this re- 
spect: only one package was “ found miss- 
ing” during the entire week, and this 
was rounded up by Saturday night. As 
these automobiles, bearing large placards, 
wended their active way through the 
city’s streets, they proved a strong ad- 
vertisement for the shop. But the great 
drawing card was the “society belles” 
playing the réles of messenger boys. 
Two accompanied each automobile, de- 
livering packages at the doors. 

There were 25,000 different articles of- 
fered for sale at the shop, all the handi- 
work of the church women of St Paul, 
except a few imported toys which crept 
in. The total valuation of the stock was 
$17,000, articles ranging in value from 
three cents to $60. It developed that the 
utilitarian articles sold the best. One of 
the churches which disposed of ninety per 
cent of its stock offered articles of a use- 
ful nature, ranging in value from twenty- 
five cents to $6. 

Early in the year the church women 
were told to save all the pretty boxes they 
could lay their hands on, and they of- 
fered an adequate supply for packing 
and delivery purposes. This was in line 
with the general policy of economy 
adopted. 

The articles were first collected from 
the various echurehes by each church 
chairman and taken to the guild rooms of 
one of the churches, assorted and priced. 
From there they were sent to the stock 
room, where all the stock was assorted 
into departments and handled by three 
women, who placed the private mark of 
each church on the articles. This was 
an immense task, considering that there 
were 25,000 pieces. From the stock 
room the assorted articles were hauled 
to the Christmas shop and placed in the 
departments to which they belonged. 

A fine system of sales slips and cash- 
iers’ records was used, so that each church 
was credited through its private mark 
with each article as sold. - At the close of 
each day the auditor could tell just where 
each chureh stood in the amount of sales. 

The surplus stock was later disposed 
of at individual church bazaars. The ut- 
most harmony prevailed throughout the 
whole time and each church was satisfied 
with its sales and the general benefit at- 
tained. 
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A Practical Small Kitchen 


By Mrs B. C. A. 


WERE horrified 

Mes when our architect 

e) Y) suggested a 10 by 12 
Zs 


: kitehen for the new 
FA) house. And when he 
explained that he 
also wished to elim- 
inate a pantry and china and kettle clos- 
ets we thought him mad. 

“For,” we said, “even in a family of 
three one must have places for food, 
dishes, cooking utensils and kitchen linen.” 

But it was useless to protest. In a 
manner known only to architects and 
one’s best dressmaker, he persuaded us 
to his way of thinking. And now, after 
two years, we are ready to testify to his 
good judgment—to say that “it works,” 
and works well. 

Not only is one person enabled to 
quickly and with an economy of strength 
prepare and serve our regular meals, but 
even dinner parties of fourteen and six- 
teen have been easily managed, and re- 
freshments for a reception to two hun- 
dred guests have been served by three 
maids working together in our little 10 
by 12 kitchen. 

The secret is in the large amount of 
table space and in the fact that there is 
a place for everything. 

The illustration shows the arrangement 
of the cupboards, shelves and drawers. 
They are all two feet deep, and it is 


amazing how much ean be put into them 
in an orderly and convenient arrange- 
ment. 

The shallow drawers at the top hold 
the knives, forks, spoons, strainers, ete. 
In the lower cupboards at the right are 
kept the dry groceries—sugar, soap, the 
vinegar jug, ete. The long panel in the 
center pulls out from the top and dis- 
closes a zine-lined flour bin. The other 
drawers hold bulky utensils—the meat 
chopper, bread tins, ete, and also the 
kitehen towels, dusters, floor cloths and 
holders. To the left, next to the sink, is 
a deep cupboard in whig¢h the kettles are 
kept. The shelves to the right contain the 
china; those to the left the kitchen dishes 
and smaller groceries, spices, cereals, ete. 
Above the radiator is a deep cupboard 
in which jellies and preserves are stowed 
away. We have never had one thing 
spoil here, contrary to the gloomy prophe- 
cies of our friends. 

The four-burner gas stove, with oven 
above, is put back into a four-inch, zine- 
lined recess, saving space and also keep- 
ing the ealeimine clean. Above the 
white-enamel sink are two large casement 
windows (swinging out), and these, with 
the two above the drawers, give good ven- 
tilation and light. 

The floor is covered with linoleum, the 
walls are calcimined in a shade of tan 
and the woodwork, Georgia pine, is 
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The illustration shows the arrangement of boards and shel 


stained a light brown. The maple drain 
boards are unstained. A marble slab on 
the tables is found convenient for pastry 
and candy making. 

The indirect entrance to the dining 
room, with two doors, shuts out the sounds 
and odors of the kitchen from the front 
part of the house. 

The ice box is in the back entry. Here 
in summer we keep the perishable food, 
which in winter we put in a large box 
built on the outside of the house. This 
box is ventilated by a wired opening and 
is reached by opening the small window 
just opposite the ice chest. By this 
means we do away with the necessity of 
keeping ice in winter. 

We have proved to our own satisfac- 
tion the advantages of this tiny kitchen, 
provided that the wall space is properly 
utilized. 

The actual floor space in our kitchen 
is only 10 by 12, but the built-in cooking 
table, shelves and drawers permit of hav- 
ing» everything necessary to the prepara- 
» tion of meals close at hand without extra 
steps. 

To be successful, however, there must 
be a definite place for everything, and 
everything must be kept in that place. 
If this rule is followed, a small kitchen 
is much easier to work in than is a large 
one. 

Moreover, with little movable furni- 


ture, the task of cleaning is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The time and labor saved by a small 
kitchen cannot be realized by one who 
has not compared it with the working 
of an ordinary-sized kitchen. A glimpse 
into the compact and successful kitchen 
of a dining car will give you some idea 
of its marvelous efficiency. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


XI---In the Country 


“A letter from Aunt Maria,” said Mr 
Thorne one morning as he took it to the 
breakfast table. “Dear old thing! She 
probably writes that she is coming to 
make us a good long visit.” 

“When she comes you and Dolly will 
remain to entertain her, and I shall go 
a-visiting,” said his wife with firmness. 

“What is the matter with Aunt 
Maria?” asked Dolly, smiling. 

“Nothing whatever,” said her brother. 
“Tt is merely a foolish prejudice on 
Mary’s part; Aunt Maria simply wanted 
her to keep house in the good old-fash- 
ioned way and Mary wanted to keep on 
with her new-fangled ideas, that’s all.” 

“Well, hurry up and read the letter,” 
said his wife. ‘And remember, if she 
comes, I go!” 

After a brief glance at the page, Mr 
Thorne waved the letter around his head. 
“Tisten to this,” he exelaimed, “ and 
think shame to your inhospitable selves. 


“<< My Dear Nephew: 

“¢T have decided to go west and spend 
the summer with your Aunt Eliza, and 
as I do not eare to close my house I 
write to say that I will be pleased to 
have you and Mary come and occupy it. 
I recall that though many of your wife’s 
city ways of housekeeping were strange 
to me, yet your home was clean and or- 
derly, so that I am willing to let you 
have possession. I shall go next week 
and you can come when you like. My 
regards to your wife. 

“Your affectionate aunt, 
“Marta Hancock.’ ” 


“Dear old thing!” murmured Mary, 
really touched by the words of the letter. 
“ There is a reward for all my sufferings 
when she was here. How perfectly 
lovely it will be to be in the country all 
summer long!” 

“You ean cut the grass, Dick, and 
pull the weeds in the garden and saw the 
wood for the kitchen stove,” said Dolly. 

In a week they had made all their ar- 
rangements and were ready to take the 
train for the village, which was only an 
hour’s ride away. As they were going 


about closing up for the summer Mrs 
Thorne said she had one regret. 

“If we had only known this in time, 
we might possibly have rented the apart- 
ment,” she mo: rned. “I have known girls 
who wanted to come to the city to take 
lessons in something, and school teachers 
who were attending summer courses, to 
be delighted to get a nice place where 
they could do their own housekeeping 
together, and they could have had this 
for just what we pay now, to save us 
that amount. Always remember, Dolly, 
if you live in an apartment and have to 
leave it for a time, to try and sublet it 
to some really nice people, and save your 
own rent.” 

By afternoon the next day the family 
was settled in its new home; the house 
was plain, .but thoroughly comfortable, 
and small enough for the two sisters to 
eare for easily. The garden proved a 
perfect treasure, with every kind of 
vegetable, either ready to eat at once or 
promising to come on later; back of 
this there were a dozen fruit trees, and 
along the garden fence grew berry and 
eurrant bushes, while a strawberry bed 
was just beginning to bear. 

“Tt is perfect for all our needs, every- 
where but in the kitchen,’ Dolly de- 
elared, after a final inspection of the 
premises. “I must say I do not ap- 
prove of the wood stove or the unpainted 
sink or the uncovered floor; and, Mary, 
your Aunt Maria’s pots and kettles are 
black iron and heavy, instead of being 
nice, light ones. I shall grumble every 
time I touch one.” 

“Well, you did not expect to find she 
had things like ours, did you? You see 
you don’t know Aunt Maria. The rock 
on whieh we split was my kitchen; it 
was too faney, too elegant, too everything 
extravagant and foolish; my bread mixer 
was the last straw. To her it was neces- 
sary to knead dough as laboriously as 
possible; it seemed to be a part of her 
religion.” 

“Well, give me a frivolous and pretty 
kitchen every time; and as to that bread 
mixer, you must telegraph Dick to bring 
it out tonight.” 
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“Don’t worry; it is in that barrel I 
packed, as well as egg beaters and may- 
onnaise mixers and a set of enameled 
saucepans; I knew she would not have 
such things. And I bought an aleohol 
stove, too, so we would not have to keep 
this one going all the time.” 

“How did you pay for that?” 

“ IT boldly took the price out of ‘ In- 
cidentals, knowing that we should not 
have to buy any vegetables this summer; 
so I can save there and replace the money 
when we go back.” 

“Who is going to weed this garden, 
Mary?” asked Dolly the next morning as 
they were surveying their wealth of string 
beans, radishes, corn and potatoes. 

“T shall hire a small boy somewhere; 
that is a legitimate expense, I am sure. 
He can bring me milk, too, from some- 
where if there is no regular milkman, 
and sometimes he ean bring up things 
from the postoffice store, which I noticed 
as we came up from the station; you 
know they just hate to deliver goods in 
a country town and probably we can’t 
depend on them.” 

“How about meat? Do you get that 
at the postoffice, too?” 

“T saw there was a butcher shop, and 
very likely there is a meat cart as well, 
going around from town to town; we 
will have to see.” 

When they got things into working 
order the sisters found the work of keep- 
ing house a perfect delight. They ate 
indoors on rainy days and when it was 
hot at luncheon time, but generally they 
had three meals a day under the vines 
on the porch, which sereened them from 
both the sun and the eyes of the passers- 
by. The housework took only a short 
time to do; a washerwoman came for the 
clothes and did them at her own home, 
which removed one great source of dis- 
order and confusion from the little house. 
The garden was a daily delight, and often 
a noon meal was principally a hot veg- 
etable with vegetable salad afterwards, 
an arrangement that was wholesome and 
enjoyable to city people. 

Strawberries ripened quickly, and one 
morning Mary got out Aunt Maria’s pre- 
serving kettle and set bags of sugar on 
the kitchen table. A market basket of 
berries had been either picked or se- 
cured by purchase by the small weeding 
boy, and they were ready to be hulled. 

“T have the finest recipe for doing up 
berries and cherries I ever saw,” said 
Mary as they picked the berries over. 
“A Danish woman gave it to me, and 


you would be perfectly surprised to see 
what beautiful fruit it makes, and of a 
kind which never spoils. 

“Tf you want to stop and write it 
down, here it is: ‘ Get large, firm berries 
and hull, but do not wash them; weigh 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
every pound of fruit and arrange them 
in layers in your kettle; cover “and let 
them stand all night in a cool place; in 
the morning heat them slowly and skim 
them; let them simmer just fifteen min- 
utes by the clock and take off the kettle; 
cover with athin cloth and let them stand 
all night without moving; in the morn- 
ing heat again slowly and skim; simmer 
ten minutes; pour off the juice and boil 
this five minutes and put in the fruit 
after taking the kettle off the fire; put 
in glass cans.’ 

“Now, the most important thing of 
all to remember in doing up any kind of 
fruit: always sterilize your cans; that 
is, wash and wipe them and bake them 
half an hour in the oven, covers and all; 
use new rubbers each summer and put 
them in hot water fifteen minutes, then 
wipe them dry; use glass cans. For 
jellies, sterilize the glasses, and when the 
fruit is set, pour hot paraffin on top to 
cover it. If you do these things you 
will never lose a can or a glass of fruit.” 

“That is easy enough to remember, I 
am sure. Now tell me—do you do up 
cherries and raspberries exactly like 
strawberries?” 

“You do cherries that way; with rasp- 
berries you use a little less sugar. 
Peaches and pears you preserve; that is, 
you ean them with plenty of sugar; 
plums you merely can. By ean, I mean 
you do them up all in one day, just mak- 
ing a nice syrup and cooking the fruit in 
that. If the syrup is very rich it makes 
a preserve.” 

“Are you going to do up everything 
you ean lay your hands on this summer? 
And are you going to can vegetables, 
too? I thought nowadays no one did 
that.” 

“Well, it is a great economy, though 
nowadays you ean purchase prime goods, 
but I think I will do up some things 
—peas, string beans, corn and tomatoes, 
anyway. Years ago I would have been 
afraid they would spoil, but now that 
I know how to sterilize everything they 
won’t do anything of the sort. 

“ By the way, you had better put down 
the rule for vegetables of this kind right 
now before we forget it, because it is 
peculiar. 
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“Pick over beans, cut off the ends and 
wemove the strings; merely look the peas 
ever after shelling; put them in fresh, 
cold water till they are well covered and 
bring them to a boil; let them simmer two 
minutes; pour off the water and drain 
them in a colander; measure them with a 
quart cup as you return them to the 
_ kettle and to each quart add a teaspoon 
of salt and one of sugar; to four quarts 
put in a level teaspoon of baking soda. 
Cover with boiling water and gently cook 
till the vegetables are tender; this will 
depend upon the amount you have in the 
kettle. Then put them in glass cans with 
a little liquid in each, exactly as you do 
canned fruit, and put on tight covers with 
rubbers. If you dislike the idea of using 
soda you can omit it, but it preserves 
the color and cannot hurt anyone, so I 
always use it. 

“As to tomatoes, I have a splendid 
rule, and yet really the queerest thing you 
ever heard, but it turns out a perfect 
product; I sometimes use the tomatoes, 
sliced, for salad, in winter. Select nice, 
firm, ripe ones, scald and peel them and 
put them whole in sterilized jars, salt- 
ing them a litile as you do so; then you 
put the jars, uncovered, in a cold oven, 
light the fire and leave them in till they 
boil in the cans; you have one extra 
eanful and fill up the rest from that as 
you need; put on rubbers and tops as for 
fruit; that is all.” 

“And now pickles; do you do those 
up?” 

“ Well, I consider them rather an ex- 
travagance, as they are not food, but a 
relish, but I do put up sweet ones, never- 
theless, of peaches and pears and melon 
rinds; and if you choose you can do up 
vegetables, too, such as little bits of cu- 
ecumbers; we will make chili sauce, too. 
Only, always keep in mind that. fruit, 
sugar, spices and other things cost money; 
especially are good fruit cans an item. 
Do not be reckless and put up too much 
fruit and too many pickles, for it is 
poor economy to manage in that short- 
sighted way.” 

The day passed before the sisters 
dreamed, and by the time the kitchen 
was finally put in order it was nearly 
dinner time. Then Mary gave a gasp of 
dismay. “Dolly, the butcher has never 
come and there is no meat for dinner! 
And I forgot to capture the weeding 
boy; in fact, he never came at all since 
morning, and so there is no wood for a 
fire. I never in all my life was so for- 
getful! This country life seems to have 


affected my brain. However, thank 
goodness! there’s plenty of alcohol; we 
won’t have dinner, but supper, tonight, 
cooked on the aleohol stove.” 

The emergency shelf in the cupboard 
yielded a can of salmon, which was 
quickly looked over and drained, and 
a cream sauce made. This would be all 
ready to heat up with the fish at the last 
moment. 

“Now for a salad, Dolly; get those 
string beans I cooked this morning, put 
them on lettuce and stir up a French 
dressing. And for dessert—what can we 
have? There’s that bowl of cream in the 
refrigerator our next-door neighbor sent 
in this morning; blessings on country 
neighbors, say I! I'll whip that and 
put it on some of those ladyfingers that 
came in the five-cent paper box with the 
fancy crackers, and we will have char- 
lotte russe; and delicious, too.” 

To be concluded) 


Icy, Cheap and Easy 


By Linda Hull Larned 


I have experimented with freezers and 
mixtures in order to discover if it was 
not possible to make frozen desserts eas- 
ily and yet not extravagantly. I have a 
paper pail and tin cylinder without other 
apparatus that freezes without cranking 
or stirring, and I have a small square 
tin box with inside cylinder and a small 
erank, which cost only seventy-five cents, 
and will freeze enough cream for five or 
six persons, and yet it takes ut little 
time and ice. I have also a mold, which 
I fill with a parfait or half-frozen mix- 
ture, pack in ice and salt and let it 
ripen. 

The ice must be broken into very small 
pieces. Use three cups of ice with one 
cup of rock salt. Keep the ean clean 
and put the mixture into it before pack- 
ing. After the cream is frozen, it should 
be packed several hours before using. 
In packing, use four cups ice with one 
cup salt. The water may be poured off 
and the salt dried and used again. When 
the cream is partly frozen, cut it down 
from the sides of the can and add the 
fruits or other fillings. 

Imitation Ice Cream 

This is the most unusual and cheapest 
ice cream that can be made. It is made 
without milk or cream, and yet it is a 
cream and not a sherbet, and it is very 
good to eat. Pour slowly, drop by drop, 
into three beaten egg yolks one cup of 
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eooking oil; when thick like a mayonnaise 
add slowly a syrup made of one cup 
sugar cooked with three cups of water 
and one and one-half tablespoons of 
cornstarch; add a pinch of salt, flavoring 
and three beaten egg whites, then freeze. 
This makes enough for twelve people, 
costs only fifteen cents and is really good. 


Plain Ice Cream 


Put two eups of milk in a double 
boiler, add two-thirds of a eup of sugar 
and one teaspoon of butter, cook five 
minutes, then add one tablespoon of flour 
dissolved in a little cold milk and simmer 
gently twenty minutes. Cornstarch or 
arrowroot may be used, but the quantity 
must be reduced one-half, as they thicken 
more than flour. Now stir this slowly 
into one slightly beaten egg yolk, return 
to the double boiler and cook one moment, 
pour into a bowl through a strainer and 
beat until nearly cool. Into this cold 
eustard put one tablespoon of flavoring 
and one-half or two-thirds of a cup of 
eream whipped quite stiff and the egg 
white beaten stiff. This is a foundation 
eream, and here are a few variations. 
When half frozen add one cup of or- 
ange marmalade and decorate the finished 
mold with orange ecarpels; or one of 
almonds blanched, ground fine and 
browned in the oven; or one cup of the 
eandy called “burnt almonds,” ground 
fine; or one cup of peanut brittle ground 
fine; or one cup of mashed bananas, or 
muskmelon pulp; or one cup of Boston 
brown bread crumbs browned in oven; or 
one cup of preserved ginger cut in tiny 
pieces; or, in fact, any preserved fruit. 

For a slightly richer cream use one 
more egg and a full cup of cream and 
omit the flour. Nevertheless, the flour 
method makes an excellent cream. 


Maple and Nut Ice Cream 

Put two eups of milk in a double 
boiler, when hot add three-quarters of a 
eup of soft maple sugar or thick maple 
syrup and one teaspoon of butter. When 
boiling, pour some of the mixture on 
three beaten yolks, return this to the 
rest of the mixture and boil for one mo- 
ment or until spoon is coated. Remove 
quickly before the egg curdles and whip 
with an egg-beater. When cold add one- 
half eup of cream whipped stiff and one 
eup of English walnut meats or pecans 
broken into tiny pieces. 
Coffee Caramel Ice Cream 


This may be made after the plain ice 
cream recipe by leaving out one-third of 


a cup of the sugar and the flavoring and 
adding one-third cup of coffee caramel. 
This is made by adding strong coffee to 
the sugar. When you caramel it cook it 
until thick as molasses, then reduce it 
to a semi-thick liquid with more strong 
hot coffee. 


Coffee Cocoa Ice Cream 


Cook one eup of very strong coffee 
with one cup of sugar, pour this over two 
tablespoons of cocoa and when dissolved 
add to one eup of hot milk in which one 
teaspoon of arrowroot has been dissolved; 
add one teaspoon of butter and pour this 
over two egg yolks slightly beaten. Cook 
for one minute, then beat until cool and 
add one-half eup of whipped cream. 
When frozen serve in sherbet glasses 
with one tablespoon of maraschino on 
top of each glass, and on top of this put 
the egg whites beaten stiff with one- 
quarter cup of cream, a little powdered 
sugar and a few drops of vanilla. Dust 
each topping with cocoa. This ean be 
made as a plain cream and served in a 
mold lined with macaroons. 


Peach Mousse 


Prepare two cups of peach pulp and 
add one-half eup of sugar cooked in a 
very little water, about one-eighth cup. 
Now add two tablespoons of gelatine, 
softened in one-quarter cup of water, to 
the hot syrup and stir until dissolved; 
then add the peach pulp. Cool and add 
two cups of whipped cream, measured 
after it is whipped, a little powdered 
sugar, if the mixture is not very sweet, 
and a teaspoon of bitter almond. Put 
into a mold and pack in ice and salt. It 
will be seen that a mousse is a mixture 
containing gelatine, frozen without stir- 
ring, while a parfait is simply a rich ice 
cream frozen without stirring. 

Caramel Parfait 

Cook one eup of brown sugar with one- 
half cup of water until quite brown, but 
do not burn it; pour this onto three egg 
yolks and beat until cold; then add two 
cups of cream whipped quite stiff. Have 
the mold packed in ice and salt before 
putting the mixture in, to insure its freez- 
ing more quickly. 

Marshmallow Parfait 

Cook one cup of milk in double boiler 
with one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
teaspoon of butter and two inches of 
vanilla bean. This bean can be used 
again. Add one teaspoon of arrowroot 
dissolved in three tablespoons of milk 
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and let boil a few moments, then pour 
this in over two beaten yolks. Cook for 
one moment, remove from fire and beat 
well. When cool add one and one-quarter 
eups of cream whipped stiff and mixed 
with one eup of marshmallows cut into 
bits and softened in the oven. If cream 
is scarce add more egg yolks and also the 
whites beaten stiff. 


Marron Parfait 

Use a small bottle of marrons preserved 
in syrup. These bottles are supposed to 
hold about a pint. Heat the syrup (there 
will be about: one-half a cup in the bottle) 
and pour onto three egg whites beaten 
very stiff, beat until cold, then add the 
marrons, crushed with a fork, and two 
eups of whipped cream. 


Vanilla Parfait 

Cook one cup of sugar with one-third 
eup of water until it spins a thread; pour 
onto three yolks—if you want a yellow 
cream, or use three whites for a white 
cream; the yellow cream has a richer 
flavor. Then add two cups of whipped 
cream. Flavor with one tablespoon of 
vanilla or cook two inches of vanilla bean 
with the syrup. You may serve with 
this a marron or cherry sauce. Moisten 
about eight of the large marrons or twice 
that number of candied cherries in two 
or three tablespoons of lemon juice, then 
add one cup of whipped cream. 


Melon and Peach Bombe 

Mix one cup of mashed peach pulp with 
one cup of “whipped cream, add two table- 
spoons of sugar and a very little salt. 
Line a very cold mold with this mixture, 
pack in ice and salt for one-half an hour. 
Then remove cover of mold and fili with 
tiny pieces of cantaloupe or watermelon 
sweetened and flavored with a little— 
very little—lemon juice. Replace cover, 
repack and let stand three or four hours 
to ripen. ‘ 
Mint Cream 

Make a plain vanilla or white parfait, 
put into sherbet glasses, pour over a syrup 
made by cooking mint leaves with sugar 
and water and then add two or three 
tablespoons of grapefruit juice. Top 
with a little whipped cream if liked and 
garnish with mint leaves dusted with 
powdered sugar. 


French Fruit Cream with Sauce 

Heat two cups of milk with one tea- 
spoon of butter or one-eighth teaspoon 
of salt and two inches of vanilla bean, 
pour this.slowly over four egg yolks 


beaten with three-quarters cup of sugar. 
Cook until the mixture coats the spoon, 
then strain and beat until cool. Now add 
one-quarter of a cup of syrup from a 
one-pint jar of mixed French or German 
fruits. Both are good. Add one eup of 
cream, beaten stiff and two egg whites, 
also beaten stiff. Freeze partly, then 
add the fruits cut into small pieces, pack 
the mixture in a mold, then in the ice and 
salt again and let stand at least two 
hours. Unmold by plunging the mold 
for a moment in cold water; if it does 
not come out at once, plunge mold into 
hot water for an instant only. Serve 
surrounded with the 


Sauce 

Cook for a moment two tablespoons of 
sugar in three tablespoons of water, then 
pour this slowly into two egg whites 
beaten stiff. When cool add one-half 
cup of whipped cream. One-half tea- 
spoon of vanilla or a grating of nutmeg 
and two teaspoons of lemon juice make a 
good sauce, A variation of this cream and 
sauce can be made by using two yolks 
and four whites in the cream and serving 
with a yellow sauce like this: 


Egg Sauce 

Beat the two yolks slightly, add two 
tablespoons of sugar and three of water. 
Put this in a bowl, put bowl in boiling 
water and cook until thick, meanwhile 
beating constantly with an egg beater, 
when cool add the half cup of cream, 
beaten stiff. Flavor with lime juice or 
other fruit juice. This dessert—either 
the white or the yellow—is excellent 
made plain and served with the sauce. 
It should either be a yellow cream with 
white sauce, or white cream with a yel- 
low sauce, or it ean be filled with nuts or 
macaroon crumbs or even with preserved 
tangerines or kumquats. The latter is 
very effective indeed for a yellow lun- 
cheon or dinner. 


Caramel Nut Sauce 

Mix with a thick hot caramel broken 
walnut, pecan or pignolia nut meats and 
pour over ice cream while still hot. Four 
spoons of hot coffee could be added to 
the hot sauce just as a variation of flavor. 
New York Ice Cream 

This is simply the yellow receipe, with 
at least six yolks and no whites at all. 
It is rich and smooth. 


BLACKBERRIES, with sugar and orange 
juice to taste, are delicious if thoroughly 
chilled before serving. W. D. 
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Our Mint Plantation 
By Sally Sanders 


As we were wandering along a country 
driveway at dusk the delicious fragrance 
of dew-drenched mint leaves, which had 
been trampled on by the cows came up to 
us from the pasture by the roadside. 
It grew in such rank profusion that we 
had no twinges of conscience in gathering 
great armfuls. We found next morning 
that we had dragged up a good many 
roots and the Lady of the Garden, with 
her usual tender feeling for ill-treated 
green things, set them out where nothing 
else would grow, close to the cellar wall, 
on the north side of the house. 

Then the most wonderful thing hap- 
pened. For several years we had been 
made wretched by an invasion of red ants, 
but once the drooping mint leaves lifted 
their heads and began to take root, the 
ants departed and have never come back. 
They had exasperatingly withstood all 
the “sure remedies” which we had tried 
in desperate succession, but the growing 
mint was apparently as much of a hor- 
ror to them as it was a joy to us. 

However, this is not the end of the 
story, for the kindly offices of our mint 
friends did not stop here. We are no 
longer dependent on the grocer for mint 
on “lamb days,” beeause great bunches 
of it are ours for the plucking. It has 
spread so marvelously that we have no 
seruples about gathering large masses 
of it to grace the tea tray’ all summer 
long. We make the tea in the morning, 
adding three or four large sprays when 
the hot mixture is set aside to cool. Then 
at tea time we put cracked ice and a 
slice of lemon in each tumbler and after 
pouring in the strained tea stick a spray 
of mint in the top of each tall tinkling 
glass. When half a dozen tumblers of 
amber-colored tea, surmounted by the 
fresh green tips, are brought in on the 
silver tray ane feels cooler just at the 
sight of it. 


Mint Sandwiches 

Sandwiches made with a filling of 
chopped cress or a paste of cream cheese 
and minced peppers are always sure of 
an enthusiastic weleome when served with 
“minted tea.” If you are not afraid of 
overdoing the matter, you may add mint 
sandwiches, making the filling this way: 
Chop four large sprays of the mint and 
let them stand at the back of the stove 
in a third of a cup of boiling water for 
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twenty minutes. Add two tablespoons 
of gelatine that have been soaked in two 
tablespoons of cold water, and after this 
is dissolved, strain, and when nearly cold 
add a cup of whipped cream, beating un- 
til thoroughly mixed. Do not spread on 
-~ bread until the mixture has become 

After a game of tennis or a hot day 
in town the men of the family find as 
much joy in a good mint punch as we 
find in tea. Various delicious mint 
drinks are made with lemons, oranges, 
strawberries, sliced pineapple, mint and 
ginger ale. Every cook book describes 
punches in which mint may be used, and 
your own inventiveness will suggest vari- 
ations. 
Mint Jelly 

Mint jelly should properly, of course, 
be served with meat, but we have found 
it a delicious dessert with whipped cream. 
It appeals to invalids who rejoice in a 
change from the conventional lemon and 
wine jelly and it tempts the most capri- 
cious appetite when made in a fancy mold 
and served on a thin glass plate, with a 
border of whipped cream and garnished 
with a bit of fresh mint. To make it, 
tear apart six large stalks of mint and 
pour over them two cups of boiling water, 
letting the mixture stand on the back of 
the stove for fifteen minutes; then strain, 
extracting all the juice. Return the lig- 
uid to the stove and dissolve in it one and 
one-third envelopes of powdered gelatine, 
add a small cup of sugar and the juice 
of a lemon. Strain through a jelly bag 
and pour into molds or eustard glasses. 
Candied Mint Leaves 

The mint plantation has come to the 
rescue when we were racking our brains 
to invent a novel gift for a friend, who, 
as the common phrase conclusively states 
it, “has everything.” In the south of 
France candied mint leaves are a common 
confection, but they are more unusual 
here and are very expensive at the few 
eandy shops where they are sold. They 
are prepared in the same way as candied 
rose leaves or orange peel, but you will 
find it helpful to dip the leaves in gum 
arabie water before immersing them in 
the syrup. We made simple little eandy 
boxes of heavy white paper, decorating 
them with water-color sketches of mint 
leaves—sometimes a spray as it would 
naturally fall across the cover, sometimes 
arranging the leaves in a stiff, quaint, 
conventionalized design and sometimes 
painting just a flurry of single leaves, 
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The mint blossoms are so inconspicuous 
that they hardly lend themselves to artis- 
tie treatment. 

The plants should be set out in the 
spring; if you can transplant directly 
from the pasture or purchase plants from 
the florist you will save time and secure 
a large growth the first season. But if 
this is not practicable you may procure 
the seeds of a nurseryman—be sure you 
get the Mentha viridis—and start the 
seedlings in a box in the house, to be 
ready for spring transplanting and sum- 
mer delight. 


Dee-licious 

Preserved Currants 

I asked the waiter at a hotel in Paris 
to find out how the currants—which were 
served with soft cream cheese and bread, 
for dessert—were cooked. To my sur- 
prise, he informed me that they were not 
cooked at all. The large red and white 
currants were simply covered generously 
with sugar and let stand three days—the 
result being delicious. They should be 
served very cold. Mrs H. C. T. 


Blueberry Preserve 

During a stay in a Pennsylvania coun- 
try place I learned, among other things, 
how to bring preserves, jams, jellies and 
other sweet sauces to the table at their 
best—namely, cold—after a short sojourn 
in the ice chest. The difference and im- 
provement in flavor is remarkable. These 
same clever folk have a blueberry pre- 
serve which I have never met with any- 
where else. The berries are put up whole 
in a thin sugar syrup; just enough sugar 
to be appetizingly sweet, not cloying. 
While not exactly to be mistaken for 
fresh berries, they were a near approach 
to them. Chilled slightly and served with 
plain cake, they made a simple, relish- 
able sweet for luncheon or dinner. M. D. 


Pistachio Cake 


Cream together one cup of butter and 
one and one-half cups of sugar; add one- 
half cup of milk or cream; stir in one cup 
of flour and one of corn starch, into which 
one teaspoon of baking powder has been 
sifted; add ten drops of bitter almond 
extract and two tablespoons of orange- 
flower water, and fold in deftly the stiffly 
beaten whites of six eggs. Beat thor- 
oughly and bake in shallow jelly-cake 
pans. For the filling, boil two cups of 
granulated sugar with one cup of water 


until it will spin'a thread; then pour it | 


over the beaten whites of three eggs. 
Color with green vegetable coloring, add 
one teaspoon of pistachio flavoring, six 
drops of bitter almond extract and two 
heaping tablespoons of pistachio nuts, 
finely chopped. Beat until thick, and 
when cold spread between layers. This 
is one of the daintiest, prettiest, and most 
delicious of cakes, W. W. 


Frozen Chicken Glacé 


Soak one-fourth box of gelatine in one 
eup of cold chicken liquor; when soft- 
ened add three cups of hot chicken stock 
seasoned with herbs, salt and vegetables; 
cool and add two cups of whipped cream; 
turn into a freezer and proceed as for 
ice cream; then serve in bouillon eups 
with saltines. J. R. 

Green Peppers Stuffed with Shrimps 

Wash and eut the tops from six green 
peppers; lay in cold water. Wash one 
ean of shrimps, cut them in halves, mix 
with one-half cup of bread erumbs, a 
large piece of butter, a little mace and 
one-half pint of cream. Season with 
pepper and salt and bind the whole with 
one egg, mixing thoroughly. Fill the 
peppers with this mixture and stand 
them in a pan with a very little water. 
Cover the tops with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake fifteen minutes, E. G. 
Sardine Aspic 

Partly fill a small mold or side-dish 
with tomato aspic; when it begins to 
harden lay in it a small boned and 
skinned sardine (taking care to have it 
whole), sprinkle with lemon juice and fill 
the mold with the aspic. Serve each 
mold on a lettuce leaf with mayonnaise 
dressing. An exclusive Chicago restau- 
rant serves salad on shredded lettuce in- 
stead of on the leaf. Use sharp shears, 
and after it is shredded form into cups. 


Pressed Chicken 

Boil one chicken until very tender, 
seasoning the liquor with a bunch of 
parsley (which must be removed), a little 
mace, a little onion, salt and pepper and 
the chicken liver. Boil two sweetbreads. 
Use very little water in both cases. Chop 
all together very fine. Put in a mold and 
between each layer of chicken put one 
of hard-cooked egg, cut up; then add 
the liquor and two tablespoons of lemon 
juice. Serve cold. This is an excellent 
supper dish. M. I. 


Salade & la Madame Stickney 
Emil Simonin, who, after many years’ 
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service.in Paris and at Delmonico’s, is 
now chef at the Mount Washington hotel 
in the White Mountains, created a salad in 
honor of one of his patrons which is 
altogether delicious. Large, perfect to- 
matoes are scalded and peeled, then thor- 
oughly chilled. The stem end is cut off, 
the inside scooped out with a spoon and 
the cavity is filled with a mixture of 
finely mineed celery, apples and horse- 
radish mixed with mayonnaise. With his 
pastry bag he makes a rosette on top, of 
whipped cream that has been slightly 
salted; the tomato is placed on a per- 
feet lettuce leaf—and voila! mesdames, 
“salade & la Madame Stickney” that is 
a gastronomic dream. A, P. 


Quick Dessert 


Slice as many bananas as there are 
people to serve into a deep glass dish. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and pour 
over one-half as many tablespoons of 
lemon juice as there are bananas used. 
Heap upon the sliced bananas whipped 
eream, and over that sprinkle erystallized 
ginger cut in fine straws. This is gen- 
erally liked and removes the flat sweet- 
ness of the bananas. C. 


To Cool the Tongue 


Tomato Hors d’oeuvre 


An appetizing hors d’oeuvre for sum- 
mer consists of two not too thick slices 
of firm, ripe tomato for each plate. To 
a French dressing, made with a half tea- 
spoon of mustard and an extra drop of 
vinegar, add finely chopped watereress 
until thick; cover each slice and put two 
together in a sandwich. On top, lay an 
anchovy, curled, as it comes from the bot- 
tle E. C. 

Grapefruit Cup 

I cut fine grapefruit exactly in halves, 
scooping out all the pulp, and with sharp 
scissors eutting the edges of the rinds 
into points or scallops. The pulp I 
sweetened thoroughly, adding a little 
shredded pineapple, a few white grapes 
cut in halves, and a little preserved gin- 
ger sliced very thin. The rinds were 
then filled with this pulp, maraschino 
cherries were dotted over the top, and 
the fruit juice, with a little of the mar- 
aschino, was poured over the pulp. They 
were kept on ice till wanted and served 
ice-cold. W. W. 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


For the first course at a luncheon take 
a small grapefruit, cut in half, remove 


seeds and eut out tough center. Fill the 
hole in center with a well-seasoned oyster 
cocktail. Loosen the fruit from the skin 
around outer edge. Put each half on a 
doily laid on a dainty plate and serve 
very cold. This is delicious. W. H. 


Bananas for Luncheon 


A “tasty” and beautiful first course 
for luncheon is formed of bananas. Se- 
lect perfect fruit, pale yellow without 
black spots and not too large. Prepare 
one for each guest. Cut the banana 
lengthwise, not separating the two pieces 
at the stem end, so that the top will lift 
like a lid. Remove the fruit and, with 
a potato scoop, make four perfectly 
round balls whieh will fill the banana skin 
again. Put these back in the skins and 
pour in as much lemon juice, sufficiently 
sweetened with sugar, as the skin will 
hold. Lay the lid back and place care- 
fully on ice. When opened the banana 
looks like a mammoth yellow pea pod. 
Serve on lace doilies on a fancy plate, 
a banana being placed at each guest’s 
place before the company is seated. Eat 
with a spoon. This is also good for 
dessert. M. C. D. 


Caviare Tarts 


Caviare tarts for a first course are most 
appetizing. Make a puff paste precisely 
as for oyster patties, making the paste 
not larger than a dollar and hollowing it 
out. After the paste is baked fill the hol- 
low with eaviare and a very thin slice of 
lemon or lime. Serve while the patties 
are still hot. It is a sueeulent morsel. 
Caviare constantly grows in popularity. 
It is supposed to be an acquired taste, 
but onee acquired grows, like jealousy, 
with what it feeds on. M. C. D. 


Chaud-Froids or ‘*‘ Hot-Colds ”’ 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Chicken Legs in Chaud-Froid Sauce 
Have chickens boiled, reserve the legs 
and for eight legs keep out one and one- 
half cups of white meat finely minced. 
The white meat should then be pounded 
and mashed until a very smooth pulp. 
To facilitate this, add a very little of the 
slightly beaten white of egg. Add two 
tablespoons of butter, one-half teaspoon 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoon of paprika 
and a grating of nutmeg or pinch of 
mace to the chicken; then fold in two 
egg whites, beaten a little, but not very 
stiff. To this add two or three table- 
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spoons of whipped cream—just enough 
to soften the pulp—too much will make 
the pulp separate when being steamed. 
Cut off the ends of the drumsticks to 
within one inch of the meat, remove 
skin and on the other end press the 
chicken pulp, making the end fat and 
round. Put these in a steamer and steam 
about ten minutes. This will cook the 
chicken pulp and make it look rather 
fluffy. Set them away to cool while you 
make the sauce. When the sauce be- 
gins to harden spread it all over the 
chicken legs and pulp, garnish with slices 
of truffle cut into fancy shapes and set 
it on ice to harden. This makes a most 
attractive luncheon dish for a hot day. 
It may be necessary to put two coverings 
on the legs, as they should be well coated 
with the sauce. In this case the first 
covering should become hard before the 
second coating is put on. If a yellow 
color is desired, omit one-half of the 
gelatine and add the slightly beaten 
yolks of two eggs to the sauce when 
cooking it. 

Chaud-F roid Sauce 


Cook one tablespoon butter and add 
two of flour or one of cornstarch or ar- 
rowroot. The latter is much more del- 
icate in flavor and it thickens more than 
flour, so when a recipe cails for two table- 
spoons of flour, one tablespoon of corn- 
starch or three-quarters tablespoon of ar- 
rowroot is sufficient. Now add one cup 
of milk or white stock, and when boil- 
ing, add one tablespoon of gelatine, 
softened in cold water. When dissolved 
strain and let it cool. Of course the 
sauce should be highly seasoned and thor- 
oughly strained, as a cold mixture needs 
more seasoning than a hot one. If veal 
or chicken stock be used, reduce the 
amount of gelatine slightly, as these 
meats furnish the jelly. In serving cover 
the ends of bones with paper frills. 


Fish in Chaud-F roid Sauce 


Any cold boiled eutlet of fish—salmon, 
halibut or cod, or a firm piece of white- 
fish—is delicious on a hot day. In this 
ease the sauce should be made with stock, 
perhaps of fish bones and colored with 
tomato juice. Garnish fish with cucum- 
bers in fans or slices, 

These chaud-froids are improved by a 
garnish of aspic jelly, and if this entrée 
is to take the place of a salad course as 
well as an entrée—thus making two 
courses serve as one very good one—the 
chieken legs, fish cutlets, chops, sweet- 
breads or tongue may be served with let- 
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tuce leaves, celery knobs, romaine or en- 
dive, tomato slices or asparagus, with 
mayonnaise for the tomato and celery, 
and French dressing for the lettuce, en- 
dive or asparagus. The white imported 
endive may be cut in strips and served 
with sweetbreads or chicken and makes 
a most attractive company entrée or salad 
course, 

The aspie is very easy to make and 
an exceedingly acceptable garnish for 
cold ham or tongue, turkey or chicken. 
Aspic Jelly 

To one quart of clear hot beef or veal 
stock, add one tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine softened in one-half eup of 
water, salt to taste and red pepper—a 
little. If the stock is already jellied, and 
it will be if enough bone has been used 
in the making, no gelatine will be re- 


quired. But if it is not hard enough to 


cut into eubes when cold, then one-half 
the quantity or all of the amount of gel- 


- atine given above should be added ae- 


cording to the stiffness of the stock. The 
best aspic is that which requires no gela- 
tine, but in warm weather this is almost 
impossible. The stock, if not perfectly 
clear, should be cleared with egg white 
and shell. When the aspie is boiling hot 
and the gelatine thoroughly dissolved it 
should be strained through two thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth. I always add a tea- 
spoon or two of sherry or madeira to my 
aspie, or perhaps one tablespoon of vine- 
gar, but that is a matter of taste. 

Many of the foregoing chaud-froids 
may also be covered with a thin glaze of 
aspie after the chaud-froid sauce is set 
and hard. For an exceedingly pretty 
garnish, the aspie is poured into a shallow 
dish about one-half an ineh thick. When 
cold it is eut with a fancy cutter into tiny 
blocks, or you may use a plain silver 
knife wet in cold water and cut the jelly 
into diamonds. It is then put on the 
chaud-froids in dots. Often chopped as- 
pie is used as a garnish for cold meats. 
Put the jelly after it has hardened in a 
shallow pan or a cold plate and with a 
silver knife, wet in cold water, chop it 
as fine as required. 

When using the aspie as a covering, 
have it just about as soft as thick cream 
and pour it with a spoon over the object 
to be coated. To line a mold with aspie, 
set mold in cold water, pour in the aspie, 
let stand for a moment, then take out or 
gently pour out all that is soft. These 
chaud-froid entrées, when once thoroughly 
understood, are not difficult. 
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What to Eat in August 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 
Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes.] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods 


Prepared cereals Cream soups 


Muffins Sweet potatoes 
Toast Baking powder bis- 
Popovers cuit* 


Well-cooked breads Fried apples 

with butter Fried tomatoes 
Crisp bacon Vegetable salads 
Baked potatoes with mayonnaise 
Steamed rice Beets 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods 


Cereals cooked a Berry muffins and 
long time gridde cakes 

Corn meal hot Browned hominy 
breads Short bread 

Fried breads Reheated potatoes 

Spider cake* Creamed parsnips 

Economy puffs* Green peas 

Pancakes with syr- Fried green peppers 
up Bananas 


Light Tissue-Builders 


Eggs scrambled Crab sandwich* 
Omelet Peppers with cheese 
Eges cooked in shell Broiled scallops 
Boiled, broiled or Lamb or chicken 


baked fish souffle 
Broiled or creamed Baked succotash 
smoked fish Chowders 


Boiled, broiled or Cheese pudding 
roast meats Green peas 

Corn omelet String beans 

Stewed figs Codfish croquettes 


Hearty Tissue-Builders 


Fried eggs Meat stews 
Twice cooked beef Meats cooked en 
Fried fish casserole 


Cooked nut dishes 
Veal cutlets with 


Boston baked beans 
Fried chicken with 


sauce gravy 

Pot roast with Dried peas 
prunes* Beans 

Stuffed meat loaf* Lentils 

Meat pies Luncheon eggs 

Appetizers 

Fruits Highly flavored 

Clear soups cheeses 

Canapes - Caviare tarts 


** Complete Foods 


Cheese pudding Macaroni au gratin 
a. potatoes Cheese and tomato 


and eg salad 
moonibeeed potatoes Fish and shellfish 
and cheese chowders 


Vegetable salads Tomatoes baked 
with peas* 


with boiled dress- 
Hulled corn and 


ing 
Eggs with green milk 
corn Beef mayonnaise 


Light Desserts 


Fruit with sponge Ices with sponge 
cake cake 
Fruit gelatine Sherbets 


Coffee souffle 
Boiled rice with Mint jelly* 
fruit sauce 


Apple snow* 
Lemon rice Spanish cream 


Hearty Desserts 
Baked custards with Oatmeal pudding 
grated maple Sour cream pie 
syrup Fruit pies 
Fruit dumplings* Ice creams 
Berry shortcake Berry pudding with 
Cream puffs with sauce* 
chocolate sauce Chocolate souffle 


How to Choose 


From the Foregoing List of August Foods, 
Meals for the Needs of Individual Families 


Light Breakfast 
Choose (1) An gogetiner (for example, ber- 


ries 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as ce- 
al with cream) 

(3) Light, tissue-building food (as 
baked eggs) 

(4) Light, heat-giving food (as 
toast) 

(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


Light Breakfast No 2, for Variety 


Choose yt Appetizer (as baked apples) 
(2) Light tissue-building food (as 
broiled pan-fish) 
(3) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
blueberry griddle cakes) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Hearty Breakfast 


Choose (1) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
cereal with dates and cream) 
(2) Hearty, tissue-building food 
(as browned hash) 
(3) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
blueberry muffins) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Light Luncheon 
Choose (1) Complete food (as bean salad 
with boiled dressing) 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
popovers) 
(3) Light dessert (as rennet cus- 


(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


Light Luncheon No 2, for Variety 
Choose (1) Light tissue builder (as corn 

omelet) 

(2) Food useful for bulk (as rye 
bread and butter) 

(3) Hearty dessert (as blueberry 
dumplings) 

(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Hearty Luncheon 
Choose (1) ae tissue-builder (as fried 
eggs 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
crisp bacon) 
(3) Food useful for bulk (as 
sliced tomatoes) 
(4) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 


browned potatoes 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 
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A Dinner 


Choose (1) Appetizer (as fruit cup) 
) Light, tissue-building food (as 
broiled steak) 
(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
baked potatoes) 
(4) Food useful for bulk (as sum- 
mer squash) 
(5) Light salad (as dressed let- 
tuce with cheese balls) 
(6) Light dessert (as mint jelly) 
(7) Black coffee 
Dinner No 2, for Variety 
Choose (1) Hearty, tissue-building food 
(as veal en casserole) 
(2) Food useful for bulk (as 
creamed onions) 
(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
steamed rice) 
(4) Hearty dessert (as baked cus- 
tards with grated maple 
Sugar and sponge cake) 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 
A Hearty Supper 
Choose (1) Comsptete food (as cheese pud- 
ng) 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
fried tomatoes) 
(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
bread and butter) 
(4) Light dessert (as boiled rice 
with fruit sauce) 
(5) Tea or cocoa 


Menu Recipes 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Peas 


Take medium-sized tomatoes. Remove 
the centers, but leave the skins on. Fill 
each with fresh cooked or canned peas; 
season with butter, salt and pepper. 
Cover with bread crumbs and bake twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. C. F. 


Berry Pudding 

Use a small stale loaf of baker’s bread 
and one quart of blueberries or tart 
blackberries; huckleberries have not 
enough flavor. Trim off the outer crust, 
eut the loaf into thick slices. Warm a 
deep serving dish. Stew the berries with 
a little water and no sugar. When 
slightly cooked remove where they will 
keep hot without cooking. Dip a slice 
of bread into the hot berries and put 
into the serving dish, put a layer of ber- 
ries on the moistened bread, then repeat 
till all the bread and berries are used; if 
any juice remains, pour it on top. Cover 
with a warm dish to retain the heat and 
keep warm until served, but do not let 
the cover press on the pudding. Serve 
with the following sauce: Beat the white 
of one egg with a pinch of salt, then 
add the yolk and beat until well mixed. 
Add one cup of sugar gradually and beat 
till thoroughly blended. Add one table- 
spoon of hot milk and beat till mixed. It 
should be a uniform mixture, as thick as 
molasses. If necessary add another ta- 
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blespoon of hot milk, but it should not 
be so thin as an ordinary sauce. E. P. 


Peppers Stuffed with Cheese 


Take green peppers, seed and boil ten 
minutes in water in which has been put 
a pinch of soda. Fill with grated cheese, 
dip in batter and fry in hot lard. A. M. 


Peach Cobbler 


This is unlike the dish that usually goes 
by that name. Nearly fill a pudding dish 
with pared whole peaches; cover with 
biscuit dough nearly an inch thick. Set 
on top of range tightly covered with a 
pie pan or lid, so that the crust may 
cook by the steam from the fruit. When 
done (try with broom straw), eut a slit 
in top big enough to pour in one cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of boiling water and 
two tablespoons of butter melted to- 
gether. Set in oven until crust is brown. 
The sugar, water and butter, together 
with the peach juice, make a delicious 
sauce; no other is needed. This can be 
made in winter with canned fruit. M. 8. 
Apple Snow 

Separate the whites and yolks of two 
eggs and beat each thoroughly; add two 
tablespoons of granulated sugar and two 
eups of milk to the yolks and cook until 
it thickens. Flavor and set aside to 
cool. To the beaten whites add one tart 
apple which has been pared and grated. 
Add one cup of pulverized sugar grad- 
ually and beat until light. Keep on ice 
until ready to serve, then put the custard 
in a glass bowl and pile the beaten white 
mixture on top. R. B. 


Chicken Pudding 

Cut a young chicken into small por- 
tions. Stew in salt water until tender. 
Make a quart of ordinary egg batter. 
Sift two cups of flour with two teaspoons 
of baking powder and a pinch of salt. 
Add one and one-half eups of milk, two 
tablespoons of butter, melted, and two 
eggs beaten until light. Butter a baking 
dish well. Put a layer of the chicken in the 
bottom and pour over this one eup of 
the batter. Add chicken and batter un- 
til the dish is full. Dust each layer with 
pepper and salt and use one-half cup of 
melted butter, pouring some over each 
layer of chicken. Bake in the oven and 
serve with gravy. E. L. 
Baking Powder Biscuit 

To one quart of sifted flour sift in one 
teaspoon of salt, four teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and two teaspoons of sugar. 
Wet to a rather stiff dough with sweet 
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milk. Then stir in half a eup of butter 
and lard (mixed half and half) melted 
to a ereamy consistency—do not let it 
get hot. Turn out onto the floured mold- 
ing board and knead it well, as you would 
to make good bread. Put in more flour, 
if necessary, but do not make it stiff. 
Rub your mixing bowl out clean, butter 
it well and return the dough to the bowl. 
Put a little soft butter over the top, cover 
closely and stand in a cool place four or 
five hours. If wanted for tea, make 
them in the morning.- When you want 
to bake them turn them out on the mixing 
board with only a litile flour on the board. 
They will not stick. Roll thin. Or roll 
quite thin and a little larger, dab with 
melted butter, fold over and you have a 
delicious Parker house roll. 

‘ A trial proved this novel method 
a complete success. The Editors. 


Planked Halibut 


Seleet large slices of chicken halibut; 
fasten them upon an oiled oak plank. 
Brush over with butter and season with 
salt, onion juice, pepper and paprika. 
Bake over a dripping-pan thirty minutes 
in a quick oven, basting frequently with 
butter. Serve the fish on the plank, gar- 
nished with potato chips and broiled 
mushrooms. 

[* Planks for cooking may be pur- 
chased or easily made at home; use oak 
or hickory an inch thick and eut a shal- 
low groove one inch from the edge of the 
plank for gravy or juices. The Editors. 


Broiled Scallops 


The next time you cook the seallop, in- 
stead of frying it in egg and erumbs in 
the time-honored way, try broiling. Use 
a fine wire broiler, well buttered, pack 
the scallops (the small ones have the 
nicest flavor) closely together, and broil 
about three minutes on each side, or un- 
til the seallops are slightly browned. 
Heap them upon a hot platter, dust with 
salt and pepper, garnish with quarters of 
lemon and watereress or parsley and 
serve with melted butter in the sauce 
boat. A. A 


Beef Loaf 


One and one-half pounds of chopped 
round of beef. It is well to have some 
suet evenly mixed through the meat. 
Season with salt and pepper. Prepare 
a bread crumb dressing as for turkey, 
using two eups of soft erumbs, one-half 
eup of melted butter and a seasoning of 
chopped onion, celery and poultry season- 
ing. Cook the last three in a little but- 


ter. Press half the chopped beef into 
a square bread pan, then spread the dress- 
ing evenly over this, finishing with the 
rest of the beef. Press together firmly 
with a potato masher, and turn out the 
square loaf thus formed onto a baking 
pan. Shave thin slices of salt pork to 
lay under and over the meat. Dredge 
with flour and roast in a hot oven one 
hour and a half, basting frequently with 
hot water and butter. E. J. 


Pot Roast with Prunes 


A plain pot roast takes on an alto- 
gether new and delightful flavor if half 
a pound of well-washed prunes are added. 
Remove the prunes and pickle them and 
you have one of the best of relishes. A 
French woman taught me this. M. G. 


Mint Jelly 


Wash three quarts of grapes, fully 
grown but entirely green, and put them 
over the fire with three pints of boiling 
water. Cook fifteen minutes, breaking 
and mashing them with a wooden spoon, 
turn into a jelly bag and drain. Meas- 
ure the juice and return it to the fire, 
adding three sprigs of freshly bruised 
spearmint; boil for twenty minutes, skim, 
removing the mint, and for each eup of 
juice add a seant cup of sugar which has 
been made hot in the oven. Stir until 
it boils up, which will be almost instantly; 
remove any froth that rises, and it is 
ready to pour into glasses. The color 
will be a very pale, greenish amber. A 
suspicion of coloring paste makes it a 
delicate mint green. This is an especially 
choice jelly to serve with meats. R. D. 


Green Grape Marmalade 


This is made in the same way, except 
that the fruit is put through a vegetable 
press or fine colander instead of a bag; 
boil ten minutes, add three cups of sugar 
to four cups of the sifted fruit and con- 
tinue boiling for ten or twelve minutes 
longer. This also may be colored and 
flavored with mint or rose geranium. 
The fruit, of course, goes farther in this 
form, and having more body, it is a 
favorite with the little folks. R. F. D. 


Eggplant Timbale 


Prepare a good-sized eggplant as usual, 
by paring and slicing thin. Sprinkle 
each slice with salt, pile evenly, cover 
with an inverted plate and set a heavy 
weight on top to press out the juice. 
An hour later dip each slice in beaten 
egg, and fry until brown and tender in 
hot fat. Drain on paper. Butter thickly 
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the inside of a deep baking dish, put into 
it half a eup of powdered bread crumbs, 
and turn the dish till all sides are cov- 
ered. Put in the eggplant slice by ‘slice, 
arranging evenly and pressing into place. 
Over each layer put a generous amount 
of grated Parmesan cheese and a little 
olive oil. Continue till the dish is filled, 
then bake in a moderate oven half an 
hour. It may be served in the dish in 
which it was baked, or carefully turned 
out on a platter like a timbale, and will 
be found most appetizing either hot or 
cold. C. S. 


For Camp or Home Use 
By Hannah Sprague Dodge 


The following rules for bread may be 
used with condensed milk, or with the 
newer milk powder, using one part of 
milk to four parts of water. Sour and 
sweet milk may be used interchangeably 
by observing the following proportions: 
In mixing sour milk batters allow one 
teaspoon of soda to every pint of milk; 
in baking powder mixtures the powder 
is added according to the proportion of 
the flour, viz, two teaspoons of baking 
powder to each cup of flour, unless you 
use eggs, in which case allow one and 
one-half teaspoons of baking powder to 
each cup of flour. 

If baking powder is not at hand, its 
equivalent is one-half teaspoon of soda 
and one teaspoon of cream of tartar for 
every teaspoon of baking powder. 

Pork fat may be used as shortening 
in place of butter. 

All batter mixtures should be kept cool 
until actually put in the oven, otherwise 
the gas generated by the baking powder 
will eseape. 

A knife is the best tool for stirring 
batter or dough. 

Before adding currants and raisins to 
a batter flour them slightly to prevent 
their sinking to the bottom. Dredge cake 
with a little flour before frosting, as it 
helps to keep the frosting from running 
off the loaf. 


Easy Bread for Camp 

Mix two cups of graham flour with 
one eup of wheat flour; dissolve one-half 
teaspoon of soda in one-half cup of mo- 
lasses and one-half yeast cake in two 
eups of milk. Stir all well together, put 
into a bread pan and set it in a warm 
place until the mixture shall rise to the 
top of the tin. Then bake at once in 
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a moderate oven. The whole process 
may be completed between breakfast and 
lunch, This quantity makes one loaf. 


Potatoes and Bacon 

Cut raw potatoes into cubes, season 
and spread a layer of them on a well- 
buttered pan. On top place a layer of 
thin slices of bacon. Cook in the oven 
until the bacon is erisp. 
Fried Salt Pork 

Slice the pork one-quarter inch thick. 
Parboil until it becomes translucent, then 
roll in corn meal and fry on a very hot 
griddle or pan. 
A Good Luncheon Dish 

On a slice of toast lay a thin slice of 


cold boiled ham, then one fried tomato, 
and lastly a poached egg. 
Canadian Gallette 

Carry the flour in a cloth bag, roll 
down the sides of the bag until you reach 
the flour, and make a hollow in it to 
serve as a mixing bowl. Into this hole 
pour a mixture of five parts water to 
one of condensed milk, with salt, baking 
powder and an egg, if you have it. Stir 
this gently in your flour bowl, from time 
to time, bringing in a little of the flour 
from the sides until it is a dough thick 
enough to be handled. Take it out and 
pat it into the shape of the frying pan, 
about an inch thick. Slit with a knife, 
insert slices of bacon, and fry, turning 
once. 
Maple Sugar Biscuit 

To an ordinary biseuit dough add a 
generous cup of maple sugar, cut about 
the size of peas. Roll out, bake in a 
quick oven and serve hot. 
Luncheon Eggs 

Place hard-cooked eggs, whole, in a 
baking dish, pour over them a cream 
sauce and grate cheese over the top. The 
dish should stand in the oven just long 
enough to melt the cheese, then be served 
at once. 
Luncheon Apples 

Fill a baking dish with quartered ap- 
ples, add a top layer of thin slices of 
salt pork and bake until tender and 
browned. 
Lamb Loaf 

Parboil two pounds of entirely lean 
lamb with one-quarter pound of salt pork 
until tender. Chop together, add six 
pounded crackers and two beaten eggs. 
Season with celery salt, pepper, salt and 
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juice of an onion. Mold like a loaf of 
bread and place in a baking pan. 
Pour over it a little of the liquor the 
meat was boiled in. Baste occasionally 
and bake until it browns, 


Fried Tomatoes 


Select firm specimens. Green tomatoes 
may be used in this way. Slice one-half 
inch thick and fry quickly on both sides, 
on a very hot griddle in bacon fat or 
butter. These are delicious on _ toast, 
served for breakfast of a hot summer 
morning. 


Green Apple ‘‘ Honey ”’ 


By E. T. Brewster 


We have discovered a new use for 
green apples—that is, for the half or 
three-quarters grown windfalls that cum- 
ber the ground in the autumn. We con- 
vert it into what, for want of a better 
name, we call apple honey. Apple honey 
starts life as green apple cider, a thin, al- 
most acrid, liquid that few persons will 
eare to drink. One may conveniently make 
it in a small hand-press—a most useful 
implement, by the way, where there are 
apples. In default of this, there are, of 
course, one’s neighbors and the people 
who make a business of grinding cider. 
The freshly ground apple juice should be 
at once placed in a kettle on the back of 
the stove, where it will evaporate with 
only the gentlest boiling. In fact, the 
quality is improved if the fluid is not 
boiled at all. These points, however, 
depend upon the age and kind of apples 
that furnish the juice. After the juice 
has been reduced to about a quarter of 
its bulk, it should be strained or poured 
off carefully and an equal bulk of sugar 
should be dissolved in the clear liquid. 

This mixture can be made to jelly if 
one has eooked it long enough. But for 
“apple honey” it may be left as a thick 
syrup. This syrup ean be used in all 
sorts of ways; as a sauce for puddings 
it is most convenient. It keeps indefi- 
nitely in a cool place, so that any time 
in the year one has a tart fruit sauce 
ready to hand. It is good also to add 
to many dishes that contain fruit, to give 
a more pronounced flavor, especially to 
apple sauce, apple pies, puddings and the 
like, late in the winter, when apples lose 
their flavor and become insipid. Again, 
this serves as the foundation for many 
drinks. 


Curiously enough, the taste of green 


apples is so totally unlike that of the 
same apples when ripe, that few persons 
ever recognize this concentrated, sweet- 
ened green apple juice as having any 
connection whatever with the apple-tree. 


Hot-Weather Puddings 


Fig Tapioca Pudding 

Cook until clear three tablespoons of 
granulated tapioca in two cups of water 
with one teaspoon of butter. Stir con- 
stantly. Chop one-half. pound of figs 
very fine, and add one cup of water and 
one cup of sugar. Cook until smooth 
and thickened; take from the stove, and 
mix with the tapioca, adding one-half 
teaspoon of vanilla... Serve cold in sher- 
bet glasses with whipped cream on top. 
A. 


Apple Farci 


Choose tart, red apples, Northern Spies 
if possible, wash, wipe and core. Do not 
pare. With corer remove apple in three 
places equally distant and midway be- 
tween bud and stem end, holding the corer 
in oblique position and pressing toward 
center. Fill these cavities with raisins, 
dates or figs, sugar, cinnamon and any 
left-over canned fruit, reserving the 
syrup to add last. Canned or fresh pine- 
apple is a delicious filling. Always use 
the raisins, placing them in the eavity 
first to prevent other fillings slipping 
out. After filling, place the apples in a 
pan, which must be sprinkled with sugar 
and cinnamon. Sprinkle each apple with 
sugar and cinnamon, place in a hot oven 
until the sugar melts, then add one-fourth 
eup of hot water or fruit juice, and bake 
until tender. Baste frequently with the 
syrup in the bottom of the pan. Serve 
hot or cold with sweetened whipped cream 
sprinkled with powdered cocoa. A fla- 
voring of sherry may be used for the 
cream and a slice of red jelly added to 
the top of each, or the apples may be 
served with slices of the jelly left in the 
dish in which apples were baked. A. W. 
Ladies’ Delight Pudding 

Soak one tablespoon of powdered gela- 
tine in one-fourth cup of cold water for 
five minutes, dissolve it in one-fourth eup 
of boiling water, and add one cup of 
sugar. When cooled to a thick syrup, add 
one pint of heavy cream, beaten until stiff, 
one-half dozen rolled, stale macaroons, 
one-half dozen marshmallows cut in small 
pieces, two tablespoons of chopped can- 
died cherries and one-fourth pound 
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chopped blanched almonds. Flavor with 
vanilla or sherry. Thoroughly wet a mold 
in cold water; into this pour the pudding, 
and chill. Serve, unmolded, with delicate 
cake. E. L, 


"Way Down in Maine 
By B. P. 


Buttermilk Cake 


Two-thirds of a cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, yolks of three eggs, one cup of 
sour buttermilk, whites of three eggs, 
three cups of flour containing three-quar- 
ters of a teaspoon of soda. Mix in the 
order given. 


Sour Cream Spice Cake 


One egg, one cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of butter, one cup of sour cream—if 
very rich, scant the butter—one teaspoon 
each of soda, cinnamon, clove and nutmeg, 
one cup of chopped raisins, two scant 
eups of flour and a pinch of salt. Cream 
is so variable that a “try loaf” should be 
baked before the big one. 


Maine Spider Cake 


One and one-third cups of corn meal, 
two-thirds eup of flour, one cup of rich 
sour milk, one-quarter cup of sugar, two 
eggs, one teaspoon each of soda and salt. 


Heat an iron frying pan very hot, grease 
with a tablespoon of butter, turn in the 
batter and pour over it a mixture of a 
eup of milk and half a cup of grated 
sweet corn. Bake from thirty to forty 
minutes and serve on a hot dish. 


Blueberry Jam 


A novel preserve is made by washing, 
weighing and thoroughly draining fresh 
ripe blueberries, adding to every pound 
of berries half a pound of sugar and half 
a navel orange sliced thin, skin and all. 
Cook till it is a thick jam, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 


Economy Puffs 

To every pint of cold, mashed potatoes 
allow one egg and one teaspoon of baking 
powder. Beat together till very light and 
fry in deep fat, dropping in the potatoes 
a teaspoonful at a time. 


Wantep: short, helpful suggestions 
for the use of the fireless cooker. Many 
of our readers will have hints to offer the 
novice in this new cookery. Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING will pay cash on acceptance for 
such items as are available. Write your 
experiences, ask questions. Address 
Good Eating department and sign name 
and address, inclosing postage if unavail- 
able manuscript is desired returned. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Baking powder biscuit ............... 209 
Bananas for luncheon ............... 206 
Bombe, melon and peach ...........+. 203 
Cake, sour cream spice 213 
211 
Chicken legs in chaud-froid sauce.... 206 
Chicken, pressed ......... 
Chicken pudding ............. 209 
Cream, French Fruit, with sauce. - 203 
Cream, mint ..... 203 
Currants, preserved ........++. 205 
Dessert, quick .......... ose 206 
213 
Fish in chaud-froid sauce............ 207 
Frozen chicken glace ............... 205 
206 
210 
Ice cream, coffee caramel ......... 
Ice cream, coffee cocoa ............. - 202 


Too cream, fmmitation 201 
Ice cream, maple and nut .......... 202 
Ice cream, New York ............+. - 203 
Tee PIMIM 202 
605.0006 68000 212 
Marmalade, green grape ...........+. 210 
204 
Mint leaves, candied .............00.% 204 
202 
Parfait, marron ..... 203 
Parfait, marshmallow . - 203 
Parfait, vanilla ........... - 203 
Peppers, stuffed with peas ........ +. 209 
Potatoes and bacon ...........-...6+. 211 
Pot roast with Prumes 210 
Salade, a la Sodanne Stickney........ 205 
Salt pork, ene 211 
203 
207 
210 
Tomato hors d’oeuvre .......-...+++5 206 
Tomatoes stuffed with peas ...... ese 209 
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If one woman had properly washed her 
milk bottles, twenty-eight people would 
have been spared a long, and, in some 
eases, fatal siege with typhoid fever. A 
man went to Montclair, New Jersey, ill 
with typhoid fever. For a few days be- 
fore going to a hospital he remained in 
a private home. During his stay this 
house was supplied daily with three pint 
bottles of milk. Each day the empty 
bottles were removed and, without sterili- 
zation, refilled and delivered to other 
homes. As a result twenty-eight cases of 
fever occurred, and all were in homes 
supplied with milk from this same dairy. 


In Oakland, California, agitation for 
a pure milk supply eame through the 
Home club. A dairyman was found who 
was willing to meet the regulations of 
the elub, which in turn, through its mem- 
bership, promised support and patronage. 
A committee of physicians and a bacte- 
riologist give their supervision to the 
dairy, which, while not supplying techni- 
eally “ certified ” milk, is furnishing an 
equally clean and pure produet. The milk 
retails at twelve cents a quart, which this 
dairyman claims yields a fair profit. 


Many persons are profoundly inter- 
ested in the question of pure milk just 
so long as an epidemic is in progress; but 
after the acute phase is over the ex- 
citement subsides and they are content to 
leave the matter to the local board of 
health, forgetting that the real issue is 
ever present. In ordinary milk by far 
the larger number of bacteria present 
are harmless; they are not disease germs. 
But even these may cause trouble. For 
if these “ harmless” varieties are present 
in sufficiently large numbers the milk will 
often cause acute indigestion in infants. 
Milk of this type does not seem to in- 
jure a child after the third year. For 
this reason many cities are establishing 
a bacterial standard. Boston has been 
much criticised for accepting 500,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter as a stand- 
ard. It is not claimed that this is ideal 
milk, but, compared with the millions in 
many milk samples, it is away below the 
danger point from “mere numbers.” 
Unquestionably milk of this character is 


much less harmful if properly pasteur- 
ized, but do not make the mistake of 
thinking that pasteurized milk will keep 
longer than raw milk; it must be just as 
carefully guarded and kept cool. Old 
pasteurized milk is more dangerous than 
old raw milk. 


The state of New York has set a good 
example in recently passing a law reg- 
ulating the sale of certified milk. It 
defines certified milk and forbids the 
sale of any milk under that name which 
is not authorized as certified milk by a 
milk eommission appointed by a county 
medical society chartered by the Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York. 
Efforts are being made for similar legis- 
lation in several other states, and there 
is every indication that those misusing 
the term “ certified” will be subject to 
prosecution in the future. It is mani- 
festly unfair to the producer and danger- 
ous to the consumer, after a commission 
serving without pay in the interest of 
the public has created a feeling that 
“ certified” milk means a safe milk for 
infant feeding, that unprineipled dairy- 
men should be able to prey on the igno- 
rance of the public and supply a possibly 
unsafe milk at a high price. 


Tuberculosis germs, if swallowed and 
taken into the intestinal tract, soon make 
their way into the blood stream, and 
once there develop rapidly upon any 
organ or tissue which may not be strong 
enough to resist them. The presence of 
tuberculosis germs in food and water, 
then, becomes a matter of gravest import. 
The chief offenders are the dairy prod- 
uets. It is now well recognized that ani- 
mal tubereulosis is not essentially different 
from the same disease in man; moreover 
it ean be contracted by man. Butter holds 
more germs than the milk from which 
it is separated; it is moist enough to 
encourage the growth of bacteria; and 
salt is never present in sufficient quan- 
tity to act as an antiseptic. It is much 
to be desired, then, that milk and cream 
used in butter making should be pasteur- 
ized. Unclean, raw dairy products are 
today the most important source of un- 
necessary disease, suffering and death, 
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August: After a Visit to the Pond 


“No more ice-water for me this year! If you had seen what I saw on the pond 
this afternoon, Nan, you would not be so calmly cracking ice for the water pitcher. 
Actually, there was a pig, dead, and half in the water—the water that, frozen, you 
put in our tea; there were boys in swimming; there were the odors of Constantinople. 
What are we thinking of !” 

“Calm yourself. I thought of that very point last winter when we went skating, 
and I noticed the cigar stubs and refuse that littered the ice which in a few days was 
to be cut and stored for household use. I noticed it—and changed my ice-man. Our 
ice is manufactured, is as clean as faucet-water and pure as the city supply.” 

What is pond ice? It is made from water which no sane householder would drink, 
and yet, in the frozen form, it is used by thousands without a question. There is a mis- 
taken idea that water, in freezing, purifies itself. Pond ice has three layers: the spongy 
top, called snow ice, which is teeming with bacteria and surface soil; a middle layer, more 
or less bubbly from contained air, which is also often contaminated with bacteria; and 
a third layer, clear and free from scil and germs because it is purified by erystalliza- 
tion. Few distinguish between the three layers, though only the latter should ever be 
used in food or beverage. 

Now, what is manufactured ice? It is frozen just as is ice cream, only ammonia 
and salt are used instead of ice and salt, because with them a much lower temperature 
ean be obtained. 

In one ice plant the water direct from the faucet is flooded into compartments and 
in these is frozen into cakes weighing three tons each. A blast of cold air keeps the 
water moving as rapidly as a river current, so that, as it freezes, it is as clear as erystal ; 
if it were not for this current the ice would be like snow ice in texture. 

Next, just as soon as the ice is frozen solid, the temperature is gradually raised, 
in order to “ temper ” the ice. One three-ton cake, which had not been thus “ tempered,” 
burst into fragments because of a too rapid change from eight degrees below zero to 
sixty-five degrees above. From start to finish the ice is never handled, but is eut and 
stored by machinery. 

The kinds of bacteria present in properly inspected city or town water are not 
as a rule harmful; and the ice made from it (if ordinary care to cleanse it be used 
in delivery) is as safe to use in food as the water is to drink. But the lemonade pail 
at the summer pienie has enough opportunities to become contaminated without add- 
ing a block of very doubtful ice, frozen from nearly stagnant pond water. 

The cost to the consumer for manufactured ice is a little more than for natural 
ice, save in a few localities, where the latter is difficult to harvest, but because it is 
frozen so solid it often lasts longer. 

Housekeepers are often incredulous of the advantages of the manufactured over 
the natural ice until, once tried, they note the lessened amount of dirt. Pond ice, in 
melting, unmistakably betrays its origin in the deposit of dirt and tiny bits of veg- 
etable matter which is lef: in the ice chamber. Manufactured ice leaves no such de- 
posit. 

More important than anything, however, is the consideration of health. Let house- 
keepers look to their ice supply. If impossible to obtain the manufactured product, be 
especially careful in using the pond variety that only the crystal-clear part comes in 
contact with the food itself. 
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Looking Backward 

Next month I hope to tell 
the reader something about 
Good Housekeeping’s splendid 
new home, in which we take up 
our abode as this number goes 
to press; a few words now con- 
cerning the eventful month in 
which our old home was burned 
to the ground. 


The disaster—which, like 
many another, proved a bless- 
ing in disguise—was not the 
only fateful happening of that 
month, which was January, 
1907. G. H. for that month 
contained a new department, 
entitled Happiness and Health, 
and devoted to the highest wel- 
fare of the home and the indi- 
vidual. No sooner had the 
number appeared than word 
came of a new movement in 
Boston, inaugurated by Rev 
Dr Woreester of Emmanuel 
ehurch, which promised to 
earry the Happiness and 
Health idea to a nearer fulfill- 
ment than anything of which 
we knew. The writer of these 
lines lost no time in visiting 
Dr Worcester, with the result 
that with its third appear- 
ance the new department (in 
the issue for March, 1907) 
heralded the good tidings of 
the Emmanuel movement, of 
which Good Housekeeping be- 
came, at once, the chosen ve- 
hicle for reaching the general 
public. G. H. was the first 
magazine to take note of the 
Emmanuel work, and the pio- 
neer in devoting a department 
to a service of this kind. Arti- 
cles by Rev Drs Worcester and 
McComb were printed in its 
pages without delay. The 
eream of the Emmanuel mat- 
ter appearing in our pages has 


recently been collected in a 
pamphlet, “ Happiness and 
Health,” which is sold at ten 
cents per copy, postpaid. 

£ 


Some of the other magazines 
have now discovered the Em- 
manuel movement. They dis- 
covered our department of Dis- 
coveries, every blessed one of 
them, after we had made ours, 
the pioneer one, a success, 

Looking Forward 

Established in its great new 
building, with a glorious view 
of city and mountain, forest 
and river, from its editorial 
windows, and an outlook over 
its wider field such as it never 
had before, Good Housekeep- 
ing is going to expand and 
enter upon a new era. 

Beginning with the October 
number it is going to be en- 
larged by the addition of many 
pages, and it will take on a 
new beauty beyond anything 
we have hitherto attempted, by 
the introduction of coated pa- 
per for the engravings and a 
more liberal allowance of color. 
How tremendously these 
changes will inerease the at- 
traetiveness of the magazine 
will be seen at a glance at the 
fortheoming October issue, 
which will be the biggest and 
finest to date. 

Cherished plans of the edi- 
tors are at last coming true! 
There will be room enough to 
“turn around,” to have some 
eharming short stories, with 


such illustrations as they de- 
serve, some fine stories and pic- 
tures for the children, and a 
lot of things which cannot be 
described here and now. If 
our readers do not rejoice with 
the Editor over the new dispen- 


sation, and bring all their — 
friends to the feast, T shall be 
surprised and disappointed. 


Does this look at all like 
your own dear little Willie? 
Outwardly not—no indeed! 
But are you aware that modern 
psychology is agreed that the 
ehild in his development passes 
through the successive stages 
by which the race has risen 
from savagery? That little 
Willie with his trusting eyes 
and golden eurls may just now 
be in the period of develop- 
ment whieh corresponds to the 
bloodthirsty stone age, or iron 
age, of our remote ancestors? 
That he may feel at times the 
predatory instinets which en- 
abled one of his far-away 
“ great-greats ” to terrorize the 
countryside? 

We must not be harsh with 
Willie if now and then he 
yields to impulses of which we 
cannot find a trace on our side 
of the house. 

Ere long we are going into 
the subject of child training 
“all over.” The most divert- 
ing and compelling treatment 
of it that I have seen is that 


‘now in preparation for our 


readers. More on this point 
next month. 
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What Worried the Gump 


“See here!” Thus to the gump exclaimed the gentle jengares. 

“ Why you sit staring at that glass is more than | can see 

a “ Because,” the gump made answer, as another squint he took, 
I'm wondering if | really am as handsome asl i 


Discoveriesof a College Boy 


# As I had no mantel in my room at col- 
lege where I could rest my feet, I nailed 
a pair of slippers to the wall in such a 
way that I could sit before them and 
tuck my feet into them, thus supporting 
them finely. 


# As my trousers were getting worn 
from too frequent match scratching, I 
sewed a small piece of sandpaper to the 
proper spot. This was effective, and 
saved the trousers. 


# When a suspender button came off my 
trousers I poked a hole through the waist 
band with my knife and put a shoe 
string through both the hole and the 
buttonhole of the suspenders, tying the 
ends in a neat bow. 


# I always kept a dish of bananas in my 
room to insure sufficient skins to keep 
my tan shoes clean. 


# My mother, having sent me two dol- 
lars for fruit, I walked into the country 
and bought a barrel of apples of a 
farmer. He brought them to the eol- 


lege and placed the barrel in a corner , 


of my room. The boys thought it a good 
idea. 


Original and Stolen 


The teacher asked: “ Elsie, when do 
you say, ‘Thank you’?” Elsie’s face 
lighted up, for that was one thing she 
knew, and she answered confidently, 
“When we have company.” 


When Mrs Rowland met Mrs Thresher 
and said that she had been visiting, Mrs 
Thresher did not look surprised. “Oh, 
I knew you were away,” she said. “ How 
did you hear?” inquired Mrs Rowland. 
“T didn’t hear, I saw. I drove past one 
day, and some of the curtains were pulled 
clear up to the top of the window and 
some were down tight. I knew then that 
Mr Rowland was trying to keep house.” 


A Springfield young man, when asked 
if he has not named his handsome new 
home, says he ealls it the “ House of 
Correction,” beeause of his wife’s accom- 
plishments as a disciplinarian, 
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@ 2’ovR OBSERVERS — EXPERIMENTERS 


#1 hesitate to call the revered ladies 
of the old-time “potterers,” but methinks 
we should so consider them in the face of 
modern bustle and activity. To be sure, 
we have more assistance in the line of 
housekeeping aids—yet, with all this, more 
is required of us. I verily believe that 
if a celebrated goodwife of old should 
be enabled to spend the day with a house- 
keeper of today she would turn right 
back to her grave, with no desire to 
return. As for the vaunted cookery, I 
am the possessor of several books of 
cooking recipes gathered by my revered 
mother, who was a famous cook, and I 
am amazed at the paucity of really good 
information such as we find in this maga- 
zine, especially in the Discoveries. I have 
a large, fat serapbook with gleanings 
from these and other sources, and I ean- 
didly state that my mother’s poor little 
books are nothing in comparison. Pos- 
sibly it is that the modern woman has 
so many more ways of expressing her- 
self and her theories to the publie through 
the press, while Godey’s Lady’s Book was 
once the only genteel method; possibly 
that we read and think more—I do not 
know what is the cause; I do know, 
though, that I am going to index that 
fat little Goop HouseKeePina book of 
mine, and that right soon. It is a pre- 
cious legacy to leave behind me. E. G. 


£ Two cents a word, or twelve to four- 
teen cents a line, is paid for Discoveries 
received and accepted during August and 
up to September 21. This is a premium 
of 100 per cent. Unavailable Discoveries 
which are not accompanied with return 
postage go into the waste basket. 


# While visiting I was struck with the 
desk in my hostess’s living room. It 
was a large affair and the most completely 
stocked of any I have ever seen. The 
family was one of adults, and there were 
no calls from little folks for pennies. All 
that each member of the family accumu- 
lated in shopping or business were 
dropped into a tiny drawer in the desk 
and once a month the mother of the fam- 


ily went shopping with the fund. Stamps 
were always purchased and postal cards, 
and there was generally enough to buy 
newspaper wrappers, writing tablets and 
envelopes. At various times she had been 
able to buy boxes of pen points, assorted 
rubber bands and all the conveniences 
that a desk should have, but usually lacks. 
The small change from selling rags and 
junk also went into the desk fund. One 
lucky sale made possible the ordering of 
a stationery die with the house address; 
that was used to stamp a large supply 
of paper of all sizes to suit the various 
needs of the family. K. E. M. 


© I saw a cook set a mold of jelly to cool 
in the pantry window of an apartment 
house. Later, on the fire eseape of the 
story above, a maid for about ten min- 
utes did some pretty vigorous rug-shak- 
ing. I thanked my stars that the germ- 
filled jelly was not for our dessert. I. C, 


# The fireplace in a summer log cottage 
smoked badly, and there was some dis- 
cussion as to what was the most appro- 
priate method of overcoming it. The 
brass hood which is so often used seemed 
wholly incongruous for such a building. 
Finally someone suggested that two split 
logs be taken and nailed across the top 
of the fireplace with the rough side out. 
This was done as an experiment, but the 
shield proved effective and picturesque. 
As a precaution, however, it is wise to 
place a piece of sheet-iron back of the 
logs so employed. M. H. 


# An item printed in this magazine 
concerning the cleaning of lettuce started 
me to investigating. I made discoveries. 
I had always looked over carefully and 
washed every leaf, but not until I had 
held one up between myself and the 
light did I realize that there still re- 
mained a few tiny bugs matching the 
lettuce exactly in color, and hence barely 
visible to the eye. I tried to impress 
my maid with the great need for careful 
cleaning, but in vain. At last I got a 


round magnifying glass with a handle 
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and showed her the bugs. They were 
large enough to make an impression. I 
had her keep it in the kitchen to examine 
cereals and other food. It was even a 
benefit to the dish washing. M. W. 


# A florist told us of a way to grow hot- 
house roses from the cut flowers. We 
tried it one summer (in a New York vil- 
lage), and the result. in one year is a 
sturdy little rose bush, which has several 
leaves and has shown considerable growth 
during its short existence. He cut the 
blossom from its stem, eutting off the 
leaves in such a way as to leave stubs 
one-eighth inch in length. It was put 
in the ground, given an occasional drink 
of water and covered with a glass fruit 
ore gave it an abundance of light. 
E. 


© The wood should be well ripened 
and kept in a warm place. The Editors. 


# The book box illustrated is to be fas- 
tened to the wall over the kitchen table at 
such a hight that when the front cover 


falls into place it makes a shelf on a level 
with the eyes. A special feature of this 
shelf is a band of elastic tape under which 
an open cook book can be slipped. By this 
contrivance the books are always out of 
the way and free from dust when not in 
use; and even when in service they are not 
lying on the kitchen table to become soiled 
in handling. R. D. 


@ A delightful summer party for children 
is a butterfly hunt in a nearby park or 
grove or on a lawn filled with shrubbery. 
With very little work hundreds of but- 
terflies may be roughly cut from paper 
and eardboard in every size and color. 
Before the children arrive these should 
be pinned all over the bushes in the more 
secluded nooks. Each. child may mount 
his collection with pins on a piece of 
eardboard or light board. A suitable 
prize for the best collection is a pin- 
cushion made of two pieces of cardboard 
eut in butterfly shape, covered with silk 
and filled with pins round the edge. Re- 


freshments should be served out-of-doors. 
Paper napkins may be used, each drawn 
through a clothespin in shape of a but- 
terfly. R. B. 


# Under a little savings bank that is 
ready and waiting to receive any odd 
amounts left in my purse after returning 
from a shopping trip I have a little 
drawer in which are clippings of adver- 
tisements that sound attractive or inter- 
esting to me when looking over my mag- 
azines. In this way a savings bank in- 
troduees me to many novel ideas in home 
decoration and labor-saving devices that 
I would not have tried, in all probabil- 
ity, had I not acquired the clipping habit. 
C 


# I found a battered copper measure in 
a second-hand store and made an attract- 
ive looking pitcher for nasturtiums out 
of it. I coated the sides thickly with wax, 
then with a pattern I cut in the wax a 
monogram large enough to decorate the 
side. Next I poured commercial hydro- 
chlorie acid (purchased from the drug- 
gist) into a shallow plate. Do not use 
tin or any metal. In this I dipped the 
monogram until the acid had eaten away 
the exposed copper sufficiently. The mon- 
ogram when completed was most effect- 
ive. A. H 


# My wife says that before she wears a 
dotted veil she snips carefully and pulls 
out the dots which would otherwise come 
over her nose or mouth. It makes the 
veil much pleasanter to wear and vastly 
more becoming. With care the dots may 
easily be taken out without injury to the 
mesh of the veil. Eli. 


@ At our summer camp we had a novel 
shower bath. In the angle formed by the 
kitchen and the main house an upright 
post was planted a few feet from the 
house. From the kitchen, around this 
post: to the main house, a canvas sereen 
was stretched, forming an inclosure into 
which the back door of the living room 
opened. From the top of the post to 
the house was a rafter, to which was 
fastened a pulley; through this pulley 
was a line, attached to the handle of a 
twelve-quart galvanized iron pail, which 
formed the tank. The other end of the 
line was fastened to a cleat on the post. 
A hole was punched through the bottom 
of the pail, and through this hole was in- 
serted a one and one-half inch brass nip- 
ple of quarter-inch pipe, one-half of which 
was inside the pail and one-half outside. A 
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rubber washer was placed on each side, 
and a nut was screwed firmly inside and 
out, pinching the bottom of the pail and 
making the joint water-tight. This left 
about three-quarters of an inch of the 
pipe projecting outside the pail. Over 
this was drawn the end of a three-eighths 
inch rubber tube which was six feet in 
length and was wound over the thread 
tightly with twine. To the other end of 
the tube was attached an ordinary bath 
sprinkler. The pail, when lowered, was 
filled with water and the sprinkler 
dropped into the pail, then hoisted as 
high as the hand could reach the rim. 
To use, draw the sprinkler from the pail 
and the water will begin to play. To 
stop the flow, put the sprinkler back in 
the pail. The cost: Pail, 25 cents; hose 
and sprinkler, 33 cents; nipple, 10 cents; 
two nuts, 5 cents; pulley, 5 cents; total, 
78 cents. The screen used was an old 
awning. A. C. 


@ In this magazine was printed a Dis- 
covery which demands the use of birch 
bark. I want to put in a plea for the 
graceful birch trees. Do all know that 
their beautiful outer bark never grows 
a second time? Do not seale a living 
tree, but wait until you can get bark 
from felled logs or from birch firewood. 
E. P. 


# “Why does not your salt become wet 
here by the sea?” And we answer, 
“Because we use small Japanese por- 
celain boxes with covers, instead of open 
salt cellars.” R. D. 


@TI have greatly reduced my gas bill 
by placing on the window sill of a very 
dark kitchen a hand mirror, which I so 
arrange that the light, striking sidewise 
on the mirror, produces a bright ray, quite 
transforming the room. Two mirrors 
placed this way produce even better 
results. If one’s bedroom is also dark, 
the mirror arranged so the light strikes 
on the dressing table is delightfully sat- 
isfactory and a real saving of gas and 
electric light bills. K. Mansfield. 


@ The shadiest spot obtainable for my 
hammock was between two straight, 
smooth oaks, with no branches low 
enough to keep a rope from slipping. 
I had the usual hammock hooks, fastened 
to a square piece, to be fixed to the sup- 
port by four screws, but I disliked to 
injure the trees. A carpenter solved the 
problem for me. He strung each hook 
on a piece of wire by passing it through 


two of the serew holes. Then he twisted 
the wires firmly around the trees. The 
device is safe, neat, does not slip, and 
cannot harm the tree. E. B. W. 


# When making buttonholes in very soft 
or thin materials, rub a little library 
paste on the wrong side of the goods and 
let it dry before cutting the buttonhole. 
This gives a firm surface to work on, and 
the paste will not discolor the most deli- 
eate fabrics. H. R. 


#1 found an excellent substitute for a 
lamp shade in a Japanese lantern. By 


cutting it in half, binding the edge with 
passe partout binding and fastening a 
wire across the top to keep it firm when 
resting on the porcelain shade, I made a 
very serviceable and artistic shade. The 
illustration shows how the wire was fas- 
tened in the top of the lantern. A. 


#A most effective woodsy touch was 
added to our piazza by a pine-cone screen. 
The cones were strung on heavy green 
twine about six inches apart. The strings 
were fastened to an old curtain pole, 
their lengths being regulated so the cones 
alternated, forming a pattern of three- 
inch diamonds. This sereen, hung be- 
fore the open end of the piazza, cuts off 
a too great neighborliness of view with- 
out excluding the air and is an artistic 
note as well. The same plan could be 
carried out with horse chestnuts or buck- 
eyes. J. S. 


# Not everyone can spare the time to 
sit on the piazza in the warm summer 
evenings. There are many mothers who 
must mend just one more pair of little 
stockings; there are many fathers who 
would like to have a little quiet reading 
after the day is done. I have been won- 
dering whether everybody knows how to 
make a room both light and cool. This 
is the way I manage. If there is the 
least bit of breeze, I open the window on 
that side at the bottom and any other 
window in the room at the top. Then I 
light a lamp, the bigger the better, and 
put it near the window open at the top. 
The hot air rises and goes out, the cool 
air is sucked in from the other window 
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and the room grows cooler. On an even- 
ing after the hottest day of the summer 
I have spent three hours hard at work 
in a tiny library little more than twelve 
feet square. The two windows are on 
the same side, unfortunately; but even 
so I boldly lighted my big, hot lamp, 
and have worked with much comfort. 
But be sure not to sit between the lamp 
and the window unless you want a vapor 
bath. E. T. 


# My most cherished household posses- 
sion is a knit bath towel. It is generous 
in size, with no fringe, and is made of 
common ball twine, with a plain knitting 
stitch. There is nothing to equal it for 
the rub-down after a cold shower. As 
yet these cannot be found in the shops, 
but many women are knitting them to 
use for the ocean bathing. M. M. 


@ After any vegetable has been cooked 
take a few juniper berries on a tin pan 
or shovel and set fire to them. A de- 
lightful, aromatie odor will rise through- 
out the house. This is especially good 
after cooking such vegetables as cabbage, 
turnip or spinach. S. B. 


@ An American girl visiting in an Eng- 
lish colony, was horrified to learn that her 
frequent allusions to “bugs,” meaning 
mosquitoes, ants, or any troublesome in- 
sects, were understood by her English 
friends in but one way. They thought 
she meant bedbugs and were duly shocked. 
general term, is an Americanism, 
F. 


# At last I have hung my hammock at 
a comfortable hight and angle. The head 
hook is six feet four inches, and the foot 
hook is five feet seven inches from the 
floor. In length my fourteen-foot ham- 
mock, as hung, is just twelve feet nine 
inches from hoox to hook. D. K. 


# Some friends who have a small coun- 
try house with a number of auxiliary 
tents entertain most hospitably over the 
week-ends. In order to give the servants 
a rest on Sunday, luncheon is always 
eooked in the open. A pit three feet 
square and two feet deep has been dug 
under a spreading tree near which are 
the hammocks, the swings, a table and 
rustie benches. About ten o’clock the 
host makes a fire in the pit and at one 
the stones which line it are white-hot. 
Over the pit is an iron grill, something 
like a broiler but roughly made. On this 
chops and slices of bacon are laid, to- 


gether with slices of bread. Two or three 
men with forks, to which long handles 
have been firmly wired, turn the chops, 
the bacon and the toast. The women 
butter the toast at the table and each 
guest selects the chop and bacon he fan- 
cies. With big leaves from neighboring 
trees, a pile of which has been placed on 
the table, each guest holds his own chop. 
Occasionally there are broiled mushrooms 
which have been found on the place. 
Sometimes oysters in the shell are grilled 
until they pop open, when they are salted 
peppered and buttered. Sometimes po- 
tatoes are baked and eaten piping hot 
with butter. There is no dessert and 
few people care for Sunday dinner in 
that house. M. C. D. 


@ The gas fixtures may be utilized by 
members of the family as a means of com- 
munication between any two rooms of the 
house, for a gentle tapping with a pencil 
or other hard substance can be heard 
distinetly in every room in which there 
are gas pipes. Of course every family 
would have its own code, but it ean be so 
made that its convenience seems almost 
indispensable. In our house a certain 
number of taps means “come down 
stairs;” another, “I’m bringing company 
upstairs.” Try it once and see how great 
are its possibilities. B. 8. 


# An easy way to insert a new lamp 
wick is as follows: Cut the flat wick of 
an ordinary lamp to a 
sharp point and in- 
sert into the burner, 
either from the top or 
bottom, until the 
ratchet takes hold of 
the point, after which 
it is an easy matter to 
adjust the wick and 
trim with sharp 
shears. It makes a 
wick easier to trim 
evenly when new, if it is dipped into the 
oil before inserting it in the burner. 
H. M. 


#1 made a great “ discovery” the other 
day. Several ladies were discussing the 
Diseovery department and _ enthusiasti- 
cally telling how well worth the price of 
the magazine it, alone, is. One woman 
asked if we ever contributed any of our 
discoveries, and another, a lady from out 
of town, said: “ When I have any dis- 
eoveries I make three copies and send 
them to three different magazines, Some- 
timés all three accept the same one, but 
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so much the better for me.” I have sent 
other magazines the discoveries that were 
not accepted by Goop HovuseKEEPING, 
but had never thought of sending them 
both places at once! K. R. M. F. 

[* Editors have something resembling 
a “black list,” for which the woman 
described is evidently a candidate. Her 
manuscript would not have an instant’s 
consideration, of course, were her dis- 
honest practice known. The Editors. 


# In the far South it is absolutely nee- 
essary to minimize an infant’s clothing, 
or the suffering would be 
great. I use a device like 
the illustration. It consists 
of two inch-wide strips of 
stout cloth, stitched firmly 
and joined together with 
square pieces of flannel, 
through which are pinned the safety pins 
which fasten the baby’s napkin. E. B. 


# Dressing beds with valances and 
spreads is no easy task for the amateur, 
but I have solved the problem by attach- 
ing all valance ruffles to sheets. These 
sheets are cut to fit over the springs; then 
the ruffles are securely sewed to them. This 
method has an advantage over the one 
where the valance is attached to the 
spread, for when the bed is opened at 
night the crisp ruffles remain on the bed 
and cover the sides of either box mat- 
tresses or woven wire springs. L. W. 


@ When you see a damp spot appear 
upon the paper covering your room eeil- 
ing, immediately make a few openings in 
it with a pin point, fastening the pin on a 
stick or long broom handle. This will let 
the water run off and the paper will dry 
out, leaving no trace of mold or discolor- 
ing. Just a very few pricks will be neces- 
sary and they will not show. This will 


- also prevent rents in the paper. B. P. 


# At the tenth anniversary dinner of a 
small history club the guests found their 
respective places each by a silhouette of 
herself mounted on white. They were 
a complete surprise, and a merry half 
hour followed, in which the hostess told 
how she was enabled to get good pho- 
tographs of the various guests. S. A. 


© The nurse who tied a bandage on a 
door to prevent unnecessary noise, re- 
minded me of an invention of my own. 
We live in an old house whose doors 
when they close at all do so with a most 
trying slam. We were specially an- 


noyed at meals by the butler’s pantry 
door. I bought several rubber bands an 
inch wide and four or five long. One 
of these looped about the door knob, 
brought double over the lateh and slipped 
over the inside knob settled the difficulty. 
The door can now be slammed without 
making any appreciable noise, and the 
double band across the latch is thick 
enough to keep the door shut when de- 
sired, a thing unattainable before my 
discovery. M. D. 


# Do not follow the old plan of putting 
the clabber on to seald and then hovering 
over it, uncertain as to the removing 
point; but, instead, just dash into the 
pan of eclabber a quart or so of boiling 
water and fold slowly with a spoon from 
the sides of the pan until it separates. 
Then, instead of draining through a cloth, 
use a sieve or strainer, as the latter is 
more easily cleaned and handled. By 
this method cheese-making is robbed of 
half the labor. L. M. 


# A sensible method of keeping on a 
child’s hat was shown to me by the proud 
mother of an active 
little boy. She uses 
the narrow silk elas- 
tie in three sections, 
making V-shaped bal- 
ances at the sides, and 
then joins them with a straight piece of 
elastic which is to go beneath the child’s 
chin. It works to perfection, especially 
in the automobile. L. W. 


#1 discovered a liquid stove polish 
through the advice of a friend, who knew 
that it “ could be applied with an ordinary 
paint or varnish brush, needed no polish- 
ing, saved time and didn’t soil the hands.” 
The bottle had all these recommendations 
and several others printed on the outside 
label. It also stated that the polish might 
be used safely on a warm stove. After 
the baking was done, the fire had died 
down, had been replenished with new coal, 
and the drafts had been shut for the af- 
ternoon, I applied the liquid polish. The 
stove was warm, but by no means hot. 
When the polish was put on the cover 
with small rings, some of the polish went 
in around one of these rings. A blue 
flame of gas, from the new coal met this 
polish, and while there was no fire on 
top of the stove, a ball of fire appeared 
six or eight inches above the stove, and 
a loud “ puff” told of an explosion. My 
waist was on fire in an instant, as was 
the tin can in which I held the rest of the 
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polish, My first impulse was to eall 
my nearest neighbor, but, when the door 
was opened, I felt the wind blow fiercely 
in my face. The thought that wind would 
inerease the flames made me close the 
door as quickly as it had been opened, 
though I remained near it, and continued 
to eall for help, while beating at the 
flames with my hands. The fire spread 
from my waist to my hair, and a side 
comb (warranted not to be celluloid) 
blazed with a whirring sound, which led 
me to bury my head in my skirt and try 
to beat out the flame. Then came the 
thought of a rug, and this, wrapped first 
about my head and then my shoulders, 
enabled me to smother out the last of the 
flames just as help came from my neigh- 
bor, who extinguished a flame on the table 
cover and one on the linoleum, both of 
which I had started but failed to notice. 
Fortunately the family physician is a 
neighbor, and was soon on the spot. He 
told me, many weeks later, of having 
seen a woman burn to death in less than 
three minutes, because she rushed from 
the house, while her clothing was on fire. 
My accident led me to discover that liquid 
stove polishes are to be regarded as ex- 
plosives, and handled (if at all) with 
great care; that every woman ought to 
keep in mind the fact that, in ease of 
clothing on fire, it means almost sure 
death to rush out of doors; that every 
woman ought to have, if she is much 
alone, some sort of alarm, which will en- 
able hex to call help in times of need. 
Lastly, that rugs should be plentifully 
supplied in all kitehens, and regarded as 
means of safety in case of firee M. H. 


#@ At a luncheon given for six ladies 
recently, the place cards were a cluster 
of flowers, each beginning with the initial 
of the lady who was to possess them. 
The guests were told they must find their 
own places accordingly. They were com- 
parative strangers to one another, so 
walking around the table and discussing 
the correct name of the flowers set the 
ball of conversation fairly rolling. D. B. 


#T have used in my nursery for five 
years a sereen which has been worth many 
times its cost. I had my paper hanger 
order a fourfold frame made of well- 
seasoned wood and covered with tightly 
stretched muslin. The sereen was sixty 
inches high, and the panels were of or- 
dinary wallpaper width. When this was 
thoroughly dry I had him paper it with 
a charming landseape paper in soft tones, 
having a few figures, such as a peasant 
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with donkey and cart, women washing in 
a brook, and a rosy child eating an apple. 
This screen was draft and light proof, 
easy to handle, almost impossible to tip 
over, and very attractive. No wood 
showed but the feet, which were painted 
black. It is now being repapered with 
a Kate Greenaway paper, to be fresh and 
ready for baby number three. F. W. 


# In training vines on walls, or houses 
of stone or shingle, slip a hairpin over 
the branch to be made fast and then into 
the crack nearest the place to be covered. 
By directing young shoots and making 
them fast in this way it is easy to train 
a vine in any form one wishes. H. L. 


# The paraffined cartons and boxes make 
good stencil boards for small patterns. 
Cut apart the sections and draw the de- 
sign, then eut out with a very sharp 
knife. One nearly always has a box on 
hand and it saves the time spent in wax- 
ing the patterns with melted paraffin, or 
coating them with linseed oil. S. B. 


# My bottles of extract were constantly 
knocked over, and, moreover, occupied a 
much-needed space in my crowded cup- 


boards. My son devised a simple arrange- 
ment inside of the eupboard door. It 
consists of a narrow strip of, wood not 
quite as long as the width of the door, 
supported on each end by a small block, 
making the space the width of the bot- 
tles; another strip about seven-eighths 
ineh square was nailed one inch below for 
the bottles to rest upon. G. M. 


# In a recent issue of this magazine is 
an excellent article on the danger of the 
fly, but no practical method is given for 
each housewife to rid herself of them. 
If erude petroleum and water, or if that 
is unattainable, kerosene and water, be put 
in a sprinkling pot, and all outhouses, 
barns, or garbage piles (places where 
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flies breed and increase by thousands) be 
sprinkled carefully with the mixture oc- 
easionally during the summer, the eggs 
will be destroyed and that household will 
be saved thousands of flies. This is not 
theoretical, but practical, for several 
women I know tried it one summer and 
had scarcely any flies. V. 


© Hand work on shirtwaists involves so 
much labor that this expedient may be 


appreciated. Buy a linen handkerchief 
with embroidery inside the hemstitched 
edge. Cut it in four squares; use two 
of these in a yoke, joined and edged with 
insertion and one edged with insertion 
in the top of each sleeve. The linen can 
4 a for the rest of the waist. 


# The damp, dead air of the cellar causes 
the working parts of the furnace to de- 
teriorate far more rapidly than actual 
use, and a little care in reducing this 
condition to a minimum will materially 
lengthen the years of service to be had 
from the furnace. To this end keep the 
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cellar as dry and well ventilated as pos- 
- sible, with the flues of the furnace open 
so that there will be at all times a free 
passage of air through it. Whenever the 
weather is cool enough to make it bear- 
able start a blaze in the furnace. A few 
newspapers or a little kindling will an- 
swer, but, better still, build a regular coal 
fire and let the furnace and pipes get 
thoroughly hot for a short time. If you 
will do this at frequent intervals during 
the summer, you will add several years 
to-the life of your furnace. E. M. 


# Upon our return from the shore we 
discovered that one of the trunk straps 
had disappeared. An old railroad man 
told my husband that the baggagemen 
sometimes take the strap from a good 
trunk to put on one that has broken open. 
He advised riveting or screwing a strap 
onto the trunk if you wish to be sure of 
your property. G. P. 


# An oval Chinese copper coin, the kind 
with a square hole in the center, makes 
a beautiful and very serviceable belt pin. 
Do not make a mistake, as did a friend 
of mine, who had a stone set ‘in the center 
opening; it destroyed the distinctiveness 
of the pin. “ Ajam.” 


# Get a package of dye, mix with hot 
water and apply to the floor with the 
scrub brush. When it is thoroughly dry 
put on a coat of varnish, and you will 
be surprised at the floor finish. An ad- 
vantage in this is that you can make a 
stain to match furnishings or carpets. 
Remove any paint spots with sandpaper 
before applying the dye. This finish can 
also be used for homemade furniture. 
A. L. 
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